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1HE Corw Unor i is backward ‘throughout the 
West, and in many—in fact most-—instances 
farmers have but an indifferent stand. ‘Tho 
weather however, has been very favorable for 
a month prst, and it is coming on finely. We 
think there will be about an average crop. 


Oars, we believe have done well everywhere, | 
aud the probability is that there will be a large | 
corp gathered. Rye, too, has done well, 











Frorr will be scarce, Peaches none at all, 
aud a ecanty supply of apples. 





(# Our paper is a little late this month, 
owing to our absence, but we will endeavor to 
be in season next month. 


("We are happy to state that we have a 
rromise from an old resident of tie west of a 
series of articles upon the different svils of the 
west, their indications by timLer and spontan- 
eous productions, and also their adaptednese 
to the cuiture of the different kins of crops. 
These essays will comprise a’description of the 
tobacco and hemp lands and give « vuriety of 
information of great value to persons secking 
a new home, or those who desire to make the 
best use of the land they already occupy. 

a 

Tue Appress To THK Farwers axp Mucnan- 
Ics OF ?HE S1atK.—-We must commend this ad- 
dress to all our readers, whether they live in 
Missouri or not. The thoughts anl argumenty 
therein contained lose none of their importance: 
when applied to other States besides ours; be- 
cause the condition of things there portrayed 
exists all the West, and there is the same need 
of a corresponding effort in the other States 

Can editors of papers generally do their read- 
ers a better service than to lay before them 
this address? 





Mississtppi Valley Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultnral Society.--The Lee county Agricul- 
tural Society will hold a fair this fail av Keo- 
kuk which will be open to all persons living 
in the upper Mississippi valley, and at the same 


‘time aneffort will be made to organize a Val- 


ley Agricultural and Horticultural Society, so 
as to hold a grand fair inSt. Louis in 1855. - 
Wo shall give a more particular account of thi 
movement in our August number. 
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Stock Raising in Missouri. 


mutton from these sheep is of an excellent 


Few people are aware of the importance of quality, and although the wool is not so fine as 


this branch of industry, or of the capabilities 


the Merinos or Saxons, yet from the length of 


of many portions of our Stute to produce beef the fibre the fleeces are very heavy, and it is 
cattle, horses, mules, sheep, and hogs. While ©onsidered by many farmers that they are 


in Cooper Co. 
to this business in that county; and from con- , 


j ‘ 
we learned some facts in regard , ™Te profitable for the wool than the short- 
wool varieties—while for mutton they are al- 


versation with many intelligent farmers and together superior. 


stock dealers we conclude that during the} 

twelve months ending June 1, 1855, there) 

was driven from that county, or cut up for, 

market about 

3009 head of beef cattle, valued at 
$3 50 each, 

10,900 head of hogs, valued at $10 


Thesoil and climate of the most of our State 


appears admirable adapted to this species of 
‘industry, and from present indications it is 
likely to be a very profitable business. The 
West is destined not only to be the granary of 
$97,500 the world, but it also destined to furnish in a 
$100,000 , large degree the supplies for its shambles In 
| View of these things 1s it not imperative upon all 


| concerned that every effort should be made to 


Value of cattle and hogs, = $197,000 


| improve the breeds of our domestic animals? 


' sertai ¢ ber of raules, | . . 
We could not ascertain tho number of muless' org and there, on our journey, we met with 


working oxen, sheep, or horses, but we know | 
that a very considerable quantity of each have | 
been taken from the county. We notice late- 
ly a purchase of 60 or more horses for the} 
dragoon service. Some of the best cattle and} 





shicep in our market comes from that county. 


some good animals; but, as a general thing, we 
found the stock of cattle and hogs very inferi- 
| oOr—not any thing like as good probably, as it 
| was five or ten yearsago. The few farmers 
who have had fine animals, have followed up 
the ruinous ‘in-and-in,’? practice until they 


Several other counties on both sides of the | have completely run themselves ‘out-and-out,’ 


Mo. river also send large numbers of cattle to, 


( 


of any thing like decent animals. Now, then, 


market, and we perceived that several farm- | it becomes us to urge the farmers to set about 
ors who have hitherto cultivated tobacco or agencral radical reform in this metter. One 


hemp, to tho oxclusion of almost everything | 
elso, are turning their attention to stock-rais- | 


or two men in a county cannot accomplish any 


general good even if they were dispo- 


ing. Sheep husbandry is also beginaing to| sed. A general combined effort through coun- 


recieve considerable attention, particularly in! ty associations must be made. Inducements 


Cooper and Pettis counties. Mr. R. I. Grn- 
vry, four miles from Georgetown, Pettis Co., 





sufficient to prompt competent men to import 


choice breeding animals must be held out in 


has a flock of 2,500 merinos in fine condition, | every county, and the’ great mass of farmers 


this years’ clip of which he has yet unsold— 
having refused several offers which he eonsid- 
ers too low for a grade of wool so fine as his, 
Werodo through one of his pastures, consist- 
ing of 400 acres of cultivated prairie, well wa- 
tered, and interspersed with several artificial 
groves, for protection from the hot sun of sum- 
mer and the chilly winds of winter. Mr. Gen- 
try has the largest flock in that county and 
probably in the State. Ilis farm consists of 
some 2,000 acres and is in a high state of cul- 
tivation. eis abook-farmer. Cuartes Mc- 
Cormick, Esq., of Boonvile, has a flock of the 
Cotswold sheep, selections from which brought 
high prices in this market last spring. The 


must be taught the difference between a good 
animal and a poor one. 
Hazel Ridge Farm. 

This beautiful and highly cuitivated tract of 
land, owned and tilled by Capt. J.T. Cleveland, 
is situated in Ioward Co., five miles from 
Glasgow, on the Fayette and Huntsville road. 
Jt is offered for sale upon accommodating 
terms. 

During our late tour through that section of 
the State we spent two or three days at this 
farm, and were most kindly treated by its hos- 
pitable owner, and his aimable family. We 





were highly pleased with the place, and hard- 
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ly imagine how its owner can reconcile himself enlation among the farmers in his neighbor- 
to parting wit it for any other situation. Its hood. He had often said, so I was told, that 
fields are at this time heavy with the growing if the farmers wanted to know howto farm in 
crops of cereal grains common to this State, the right way, they must send to Boston, or 
hemp and the various grasses. The orchards Albany, or New York, or Philadelpha, for 
are filled with bearing trees of almost every some of the Eastern agricultural papers, con- 
variety--now bending with their luscious fruits; ducted by men of science, learned, professors, 
the yard is interspersed with various growths or noted chemists, and study and practice the 
of shrubbery and vines, and hedged, on three directions there laid down. I will never do to 
sides with gooseberry, pivet and lilac, and, on heed the western papers—they did not know 
the front with a rosebush hedge of twenty-sev- anything ; he was for going to the fountain 
en different varieties. The house is of brick heal for his knowledge. 

in cottage fashion, large and commodious (40 Such were my feelings when circumstances 
by 80) with out buildings in abundance, and led me into the neighborhood ot this celebrated 
in their proper places. The large garden is farmer, and it was with no little pleasure that 
in a high condition, and inthe midst of it is Iembraced the offer of a friend to jump into 
the summer-house, composed of living sugar- his buggy and ride over and see it. A ride of 
trees( set out years since) the intertwining bran- half an hour brought us to the place, my com- 
ches of which exclude the summer rays. Just panion refraining from making any comments 
the place for strawberries and cream, melons, upon the appearance of Optimus’ farm, in or- 
&e. | der asI supposed, that 1 might be taken by 

The waters of Hazel Ridge are flush and surprise. We drew up against a worm-fence, 
fine, and its situation commanding, its air sa- in front of an indifferent looking cabin, and 
lubrious, while the remarkable hearty appear- my friend said, ‘This is the place.? Climbing 
ance of the large family which has been raised the fence, for there was no gate, climbing 
on the place, tells the story of its healthiness. block, or bars, we entered the yard, a space of 
The Glasgow and Huntsville Plank-road (now ground which retained all its natural features, 
under contract) passes the gate. | except that the presence of the plantain, dog- 

We know of no more desirable location in fennel and ‘jimson-weed’indicated the presence 
the State for a country residence. Its prox- of civilization, we approached the cabin, and 
imity to the excellent schools at Glasgow aad making our way over one of Allen’s self-shar- 
Fayette, commends it to such parentsas would pening plows, and through a large wooden tri- 
educate their children in a thorough manner, angle used for obtaining land levels, we gaincd 
and at the same have them under their own the front-door which was opened by the pro- 
roof,and removed from the temptations of large prietor himself, who received uskindly, und 
towns and cities. entered into afree detail of his operations. 

Having told as his plan and mode of proce- 

The One Idea: dure he took us out to look at his lands. 

Or the man that was a ‘book-farmer,’? and—_ 1 learned from him and other sources a variety 
who ‘was’nt any thing else.’ of facts which impressed me most forcibly. 

My friend Optimus is a man of considerable | The great difficulty with this man is that he 
noteriety. I had heard of him long before I, does not give every thing its relative impor 
knew him, and from the accounts which he tance. He seems to be under the impression 
had published of his success in following the that tools is all that is wanted to make a com- 
books, I concluded that his farm must be an-' plete farmer. Besides the big plow, before al- 
ether Eden; that here genius, and skill, and luded to another similar one in his best room 
enterprise, and good taste, and industry, had or parlor, and an univerlsal cultivator which 








combined their labors and produced a model he pulled out from under his bed to show us, I 


farm and a model farmer. I had long heard counted some seven or eight other plows about 
of him as a contributor for the great ‘Eastern | the place, two or three subsoil, three or four 
Utopian,’ and a zealous advocate for its cir-| cultivators, besides clod-crushers, harrows, 
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shovel plows, etc. innumerable; yet this man | ercise of an intelligent discrimination adapted 
works but one man besides bimself, and never | his plans and applied the knowledge gained 
his use for more than two plows. J saw no | from books and agricultural papers te the real 
wigon on the place, and I doubt whether he | condition of the land and market where his 
has one. He showed us about an acre of | produce must be sold, and exerciced econo- 
corn which looked magnificently, but the rest |my as well as judgment in the purchase of 
of his fields was inferior, very ; and he had a} tools, and put forth energy and industry to 
‘ew strips of ground here and there which | make his home delightful and comfortable» 
showed signs of superior treatment, but the | hav e expended his money to improve the gener- 
rest of his lands bore no marks of particular | ' al character of all his farm, instead of concen- 
attention. Ife had no garden, and paid no | trating it on two or three acres, an | upon this 
uttention to fruit. His house was the poorest | expending an amount of labor and material 
xind of a log cabin, and everything about the | that no possible crop would repay—he would 
premises showed want of thrift or carefulness, | have uone far better for himself,and far more 
He had raised last season about an vere of | to wean the people from their prejudices, and 
cora, which yielded wonderfully—-considerably | secure their favor to movements to improve the 
over 2) barrels to the acre, so he told us, but! condition of agriculture. 
his neighbors said it cost him at least a dollar| After ail, Mr. Editor, friend Optimus is but 
a bushel to grow it, while the balanco of his | atype of a class of men who are to be found 
erop was far below the average of his neigh-|in all pursuits. ‘One idea’ men are to be 
bors. Ie had ditched and subsoiled a small ; found among tho clergy, the lawyers, the med- 
part of his grounds so as to make it look like | icine men—lots of them among the politicians, 
a g trden, while over the balance | the school-teachers, the merchants and mechgn- 
«I saw the wild brier ics, and truth compels me also to say, among 
Bho thorn gud the thistle grow Proader aud higher.’ — | the Editors. But I must not rub too hard here 
{could not but think that here was indeed a! ‘or Lmay briag upon myself the charge of in- 
‘ono idea man,’ who for want of having a | Vidiousness toward a class of men who are do- 
well balanced mind, was working to poorer ad- |; ing so much to enlighten the gross darkness of 
vantage than the bitterest opponent of al] | 4p, people. AMINADAB. 
*book-tarming,’ Ll hadever met with, Farm-| © — 
ers must think as wellas read. They must Organization of County Agricultural 
*xamine all things and hold fast to that which Societies. 
is good. 1t will never do in Missouri to fol- Our readers will tind in our paper this 
tow the same course with a field of corn which | montia, sketches of the proceedings of the farm- 
wisn harvested will be worth but 25 cents | er’s mectings in Boone and Loward counties. 
por bushel, that it will do to follow in Massa-} We attended both those moetings and were 
chusetts or New York where it will bring 80 highly gratified at the enthusiasm and deter- 
cents or adollar. mination manifested. <A spirit seemed to pre- 
As we left the farm and away my friend , vade both of them that it was time for the 
told me that this man had dono more to ia-! farmers to be up aud doing, that too long we 
crease the prejudices of the people against had been sleeping, but now is the time to 
‘book-farming,’ as it is called, or the im-} | throw off our lethargy and not only to will but 
portance of a knowledge of the science of ag-;to do. The address to the farmers of the State 
riculture, than any other man in the county; adopted by the meeting in Boone, and publish. 
and yet he was continually pleading and rec- | ed in our pages this month should be careful- 
ommending agricultural books and newspapers ly read by every man in the State, and not on- 
to his brother farmers, and telling them what | ly should every man read it but he should se- 
wonderful helps they were to him. And why riously ask himself what is his duty in the pre. 
was this? Because they could not but see by mises. Boone county will hold a fair this 
she course he pursued he was working to less fall, and from the spirit manifested by her en- 
advantage than themselves. Lad he in the ex- | ergetic farmers we feel assured it will be no 
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mean affair. They have got the facilities, and 
they mean to use them. 

Howard county is not so far advanced in 
her organization, and we do not know wheth- 
er they will attempt a fair this fall, but they 
have got some noble hearted men there who are 
determined to put the thing through in the 
right way. They held their first meeting while 
we were with them, and were to meet to com- 
plete their organization on the first Monday 
of this month. 

In Pettis connty, also, a large and interest- 
ing meeting was held on the 16th ot June which 
adjourned to some time in this month when 
they will meet again to complete the organiz- 
ation of the Pettis County Agricultural and 
Mechanical Associotion. We don’t know 
when we have attended a more interesting 
meeting or where we could pick out a better 
county for an efficient and thorough Society.— 
Pettis county has the men, and her men have 
the disposition, and we set it down as our pro. 
phesy that this will be one of the best Societies 
in the State. 

But what shall we say of Cooper? II:.ve they 
organized a society | there? We spent more 
time in Cooper couftty while we were away 
than any othercounty, and yet less was accom- 
plishen there than any where else, and why?— 
Because there was no man or men who could go 
right ahead and set the thing agoing. Every 
farmer we conversed with was anxious to have 
the movement made; they all acknowledged 
its importance, and yet all shrunk from the 
responsibility of makinga start. Pelitics, too, 
engrossed the attention of all classes to such 
& degree that it was impossible to get the peo- 
ple to pay much attention to any thing esle, 
and so it was finally concluded to let the mat- 
ter rest till after the elections. But Cooper 
will come up to the work. There are no bet- 
ter farmers and stock-raisers in the State than 
are to be found)in this county,and they will have | ¢ 
a society, and we believe that as large a socie- 
ty could be organized in that county, as many 
go ahead, energetic men men united in it as in 
any county inthe State. Many men in th? vi- 
cinity of Boonville wish to unite the objects 
of Horticulture with Agriculture in this move- 


‘ment and here we may say that in our opin- 


ion they never should he separated. Every fi rin 

er should have as much ambitionftv have a fine 
garden and orchard, as to have fine horses or 
cattle; and take as much pains to raise apples 
and peaches, and grapes and pears and plums 
as to raise fat hogs orlusty sheep. Don’t say 
it wont pay. We tell you it wil’ pay. The 
comfort-——the satisfaction—the enjoyment of 
these things will repay you four fold all iv 
costs to raise them—to say nothing of the dol- 
lars and cents they will bring—or the impor 

tance so far as health is concerned, ag articles 
of diet in your family. 

We see that the Pike county papers are agi- 
tating the subject of a society in that county; 
and we hope they will keep up the agitation 
until some good comes of it. Glorious old 
Pike ought to be foremost in this work. With 
her rich soil, her wealthy farmers, her epiri. 
of enterprise and energy she ought to lead off 
in advance of all the other counties, and set 
them a bright and glorious example. 

In Marion county as we learn from a gentle 
man from Palmyra, & movement is progress 
ing which will result in a society there. Simi- 
lar movements are also agitating in St. Louis, 
St. Charles, Cole, Colloway, Lewis, and sev- 
eral other counties. 


Industrial Conventior. 

The Convention, for the purpose of devis 
ing a plan for an Industrial College, met at 
the State Hlonse, in Springfield, on the 8th 
ult. 

Dr. Joun A. Kennicorr, of Cook county, 
President. 

T. J. Littie, of Fulton county, and Joseriu 
Morton, of Morgan county, Vice Presidents. 
W. II. Powext, of Lasalle county, Seerc- 
tary. 

The Convention seems to have been attend- 
ed by those opposed as well as by the friends 
of an Industrial University. The friends of 

the existing colleves, or some of them, were 
particularly hostile to the measure. They 
finally, however, after being voted down, se- 

ceded, a committee, consisting of J. B. Turn- 

er, T. J. Little, John Hise, Oaks Turner and 
Augustus Adams, was appointed to memorial- 

ize the present Legislature on a State Indus- 
trial University. 

A committee of five was appointed to digest 
a better system of common schools, and to 
memorialize to next Legislature on the subject 
Messrs. Evans, Roe, Powell, Adains and Da- 





vis were appointed as the committee. 
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The Fipin Chickens. 
Wurte Co., Ill., June 22, 1842. 
Mr. Anvort.—Please describe the pip in 
next numer. [ have heard there was such a 
disease in the South, destructive to fowls, but 
not so far north as this. T. J.P. 


Gupes or Pip is @ disease to which young 
fowls are peculiarly liable, particularly in hot 
weather, and owing to drinking unwholesome 
or dirty water, and feeding on hot exciting 
food. The symptoms are a thickening of the 
membranes of the tongue, especially towards 
its tip. This impedes breathing, yroduces 
gasping for breath and causes the beak to 
stretch open. The plumage becomes ruffled 
and neglected; the appetite disappears, and 
the bird mopes pining about, seeking solitude 
and darkness. 

Trectment.—Remove the white blister on 
the tip of the tongue, and wash with sharp 
vinegar, dilluted with warm water; or compel 
them to swallow a large lump of fresh butter 
mixed with Scotch snuff. It has been cured 
by opening the mouth and forcing a pigion 
feather, with a tuft of the teather left on the 
end, down the wind pipe, and gently turning 
it as withdrawn, to be repeated daily as aften 
as nevessary. ‘This detaches large numbers of 
a large ret worm, collected in the larynx of 
the throat which impedes respiration and swal- 
lowing. 

A little spirits of turpentine mixed with the 
food is 1 preventive, as is also clean, white- 
washed premises and good food. After an 
attack, feed for a few days with light food; 
soaked bran, or lettuce chopped fine. 

Mr. Morris’ Sale of Improved Stock. 

This sale took place on the 6th of June, and 
we lewn was well attended, though we re- 
gret tosce that there are so few western names 
among the purchasers. Our western stock- 
raisers will do well to attend these great sales 
if they wish to procure pure stock, and it is to 
their interest to procure such every one admits. 
Through the influence of the different county 
socictios which are springing wp in this and 
other Western States, we hope to see a differ- 
ent state of things brought about, and that at 
future <1les large purchases will be made for 
the Valley of the Mississippi. 


animal was $270 for the Short-Horned Bull 
Eryholme, 2d, calved Sept. 1851, and pur- 
chased by J. D. Thorp, Rennsalaer Co., N. Y. 
The highest price paid for any cow was $130 
for the Short Horn Cow,Miss Spencer, 9 years 
old, bought by B. Johnson, Long Island, N. Y. 
The Ayrshire cow Rose, 4 years old was sold 
to W. Frimston, Easton, Pa., for $125. We 
append a list of 

AVERAGE PRICES. 

Short Horn Cows. 


7 in No. $84 28, per head, $590 00 
Heifers. 

2 in No. $82 50, per head, 165 00 
Heifer Calves. 

4 in No. $87 50, per head, 350 00 

‘Lamartine’ let for one season, 200 00 

1 Short Horned Bull, 180 00 
Bull Calves. 

7 in No. $105 per head, 735 00 


$2,220 00 
{21 Head of Short Horns averaged 
$105 71 1-2, of which 6 were pure white 
4 were from 10 to 17 years old, and 3 
under two months.] 





Devons. 

1 Heifer and 3 calves $53 75 por head, 215 00 

Ayrshjres. 

19 in No. $64 07, per head, $1,217, 50 
Swine. 

39 in No. $11, 56 I-2 each, $639 50 
Sheep. 

3 Bucks let for one season, $112 50 

11 Head sold, $14 22 per head, 135 50 

Total, $4,561 


Mount Forpuam, June 14, 1862. 

Ernram Assorr, Ksq.,—- Dear Sir:—I for- 
ward by this mail a marked Catalogue of my 
3d ‘Annual Sale on the 9th,’ containing names 
and residences of the purchasers. I fell sat- 
isfied with the result when I consider the age, 
and colors of many of the Short Horns; and 
also that no effort on my part was made, 
through my friends, or otherwise, to inflate the 
prices; the result therefore is the true state- 
ment of the actual purchasing community. 
The result is a fair one as to price, but most 
certainly not high, which I do not wish to 
make it, as I want to hold out an inducement 
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have as yet merely started. I also accompan- 
ied with my sale, an exhibition or show of my 
reserved breeding stock, with the exception of 
Southdown Sheep, which are 50 miles on Long 
Island, on account of depredation by dogs. 
I also have a few blood brood mares, which I 
am breeding to *‘1 rustee,’ which were not seen. 
Yours respectfully, 
L. G. Morris. 





Correspondence the Vailey Farmer. 
Wurte County, I[lls., June 23d, 1852 

Sir:—The potato rot has ever caused me a 
series of thouzhts. I have read everything 
which came in my way on that interesting sub- 
ject hoping to hear of some preventive. In this 
part of Illinois, (Middle Egypt.) We are gen- 
erally the poorest farmers you ever saw. We 
use little or no manure. We never have had 
an instance of rot to my knewledge. Would 
it not be well for some one to try without 
manuring in some section where this malady 
prevails? 

There are a good many also in this section 
who think they know more about farming than 
they really do, and say to me, you had better 
watch or you will be sucked up by the Valley 
Farmer, it will not do to follow agricultura! pa- 
pers in this Country, still I think in stead of 
four numbers of the Farmer, [ will be able to 
send a Christmas present of 15. 

Our small grain except grass, which was 
mostly destoryed by the worms, looks promiss- 
ing. Corn crops are rather indifferent and very 
small owing to the wet backward spring. 

I will rejoice to see to see the day come when 
pride and ambition will arouse the citizens in 
this and the adjoining counties to feel and 
act inthe establishment of agricultural socie- 
ties. P. 


For the Valley Farmer 
Hints. 

Mr. Epitor:—I avail myself of your general 
invitation to call the attention of the readers 
of the Farmer to the following suggestions : 

1. Write your name in your books, public 
documents, papers and pampliets. Most of 
them cost you cas, and many of you know 
what a propensity books hwe for ‘straying off? 
from their rightful owner; hence the necessity 


—_—_—_—_—_— 
they are more easily recognized, and you will 
have two chances to get them again, where 
you had not but one if not so marked. 

2. Have your name, or the initials cut or en- 
graved on your umbrellas, knives, saddles, bri- 
dals, and blankets, your planes, drawing knives, 
saws, chizels, and other tools, the sacks you 
send to mill. Also, let gentlemen and ladies 
have their names on their hats, bonnets; hand- 
chiefs, &c. 

3. Mark your cattle, hogs and sheep, brand 
your horses and mules with the initials of 
your name. In short, have your name on any 
and every thing you may have that cannot be 
readily identified. Need I adduce arguments 
to convince vou of the advantage of so doing? 
Who has not lost a book, an umbrella, a sad- 
dle, a blanket, a bridle, a handkerchief, or 
something else of more value, (perhaps a horse 
or mule,) by not attending to these small mat- 
ters. Iaddno more. A word to the wise is 
sufficient. Respectfully, 

- Sox. D. Carurumrs. 

Frederickstown, Mo. 





ST. LOUIS PREMIUM TOBACCO SALES. 

The annual sales of premium tobacco, the 
growth of the State of Missouri, at the Plan- 
ters’ Warehouse, came off June 17, in the 
presence of a large number of dealers. The 
brake comprised 45 hogsheads suid to be the 
finest ever offered in this market. 

Messrs. P. G. Camden, George F. Ilill, and 
John I. Rust, were appointed a committe to 
aword the shipping premiums of forty and 
twenty dollars to the first and sccond shipping 
hhds, and, after a careful inspection, awarded 
5oth to S. E. Bibb, of Franklin county. 

These hogsheads were afterwards purchased 
by B. W. Lewis & Bros. together with seven 
alditional hogsheads of the finest qualities of 
manufacturing tobacco at prices ranging from 
$11 to $21 15 per 100 lbs, 

In addition to the Warehouse awards of $40 
and $20 to the growers of the first and second 
premium shipping hogsheads, Col. F. P. Chiles 
the seller of both, with commendable liberali- 
ty gave to the purchaser silver cups to the val- 
ue of thirty and twenty dollarseach. Bb. W, 
Lewis & Bros., Glasgow, purchased both hogs- 





of having your names on them by which means 


heads, and will receive both cups. 
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A Boone County Farmer. 

In returning from Columbia to Rocheport, 
we rodeseveral miles, in the rain, to redeem a 
prowine to stop and dine with Mr. M. P. Lintz. 
After dinner (the rain having ceased) we took 
4a short ride over the farm, and onreturning to 
the house we found an old gentleman, who, 
judging by his unshaven face and coarse blan- 
ket coat, we took to be a neiyhboring farmer 
who had come in on some errand. At tirat 
sight he appeared a little drowzy or stupid, 
but after putting into his mouth u pretty li.rze 
‘quid’ of one of our great staples, he revived 
woaderfully and we had a very interesting coi." 
versation with him, during the little time we 
hal to stay ere we started on our journey. 

He tuld us that he had been a practicing 
physician in Missouri for twenty years, bit 
that being devotedly attached to Agriculture,he 
had given preat attention to that subject, and 
has at this time the best farm in the county, 
which he urgency invited us to viait. But as 
our tune was limited wo were compelled to de- 
cline. 

lie had just returned from a trip to Kentue- 
ky where had purchased of the Shakers, near 
liarrodsburg, five head of as fine cattle as can 
be found in the country. ‘Lhey consist of a bul; 
and four heifers, and he is taking them home 
forthe improvement of the breed of cattle in his 
own neighborhood. Every oneknows that the 
Shakers ure proverbial for their sleek, well fed 
horses aml cattle, and if there is any guod stock 
in the country it will usually be found among 
them. Wo believe also that the blood of their 
stock can be relied on, and purchasers buying 
of them may rely upon getting what they bar- 
gain lor. ‘Lhis addition to our friend’s herd 
of four hundred head of select cattle, will be 
a great benefit to the stock raisers of that re- 
gion, ani if others will copy his exmaple and 
import choice animals, so that by exchange of 
pure blood breeders a constant supply may Le 
kept up without resorting to the ‘in-and-in 
system, Boone county will soon become as 

its good stock as the whole State 
afimous for its race of scrubs. 

Zhe soil and climate of the whole of Mis- 
uri is peculiarly adapted to the business o! 
tock-raising, and if the labor which has bee 
wrown away during the last twenty years in 





che culture of tobacco and kindred crops had 
been devoted to the breeding of the best blood- 
ed horses, mules; cattle and sheep, to ssy 
nothing of swine, that State would have bee. 
at least ten years in advance of its present con- 
dition. 

We presume Dr. M’Cionr—that’s the man 
—will exhibit some of his stock at the Boone: 
County Fair this fall, and we hope that 2 good 
many others of the farmers of that rich coun- 
ty will imitate his example. 

Vineries at Boonville. 

Until our visit to Boonvile we were net 
aware that so much attention was paid to the 
Alrnoet 
every person has more or less vines, and there 
are a number of persons who have severn 
We called upon Mr. Haas, who has 
about six or eight acres, and promised by th» 
way, to visit him again before we returned; 
Lut found it inconvenient to keep our promise. 
Le told us he expected to manufaeture from 
1,200 to 1,500 gallons of winethis fall, Non. 
J, G. Miller, Memb erof Congress from thatdie 
trict has also several acres which wo suw a4 
we rode by his house. Mr. Miller has a de- 
lightful residence some two miles south-weet 
fiom Boonvile, and we learned pays much at- 
tention to borticu.tural and agricultural pur- 
suits. Mr. Simpson, Editor of the Observer, 
has some very thrifty vines at his enug littte 
domicil, where—-.n the midst of choice fruis 
and beautiful and fragrant flowers, he nestle, 
in his bachelor’shome. uch wrural retreat 
ought not to be without ‘heaven’s last best 
gift! Mr. S. informs usthat there are many 
excellent grapes growing wild in Southwestern 
Missouri, which if cultivated he had no deutt 
would be hardier and produce as good if not 
hetter fruit than any of the cultivated varieties 
—not excepting even the Catawba. But these 
vines are being annually killed out. An eff- 
cient State Society or Board of Agriculture 
would bring these varieties into notice, and no 
Joubt add larJely to our list of cultivated 
srapes. 

Mr. J. H. Myers has ahout two acres of Ca- 
tawba and Isabella grapes; and of this vine- 
yard we must say it was in the best order of 
any we have ever visited. Though only in its 
third year many of the vines have formed clur- 


culture of ihe grepe in that vicinity. 
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ters of grapes, anj the whele were in a very ! on every topic which interests the farmer; the 
thriving condition. We received invitations to, whole compiled with greatcare. ‘lhese books 
visit several other farms where there were lar- | are for sale in this city by Plant & Salisbury, 
ger or smaller lots of vines, but did not find corner Fourth and Green streets. 
it convenient to do so. The people here do ay 
~ b > : Je ay Fe 

not complain much of the rot, and those! Sexton 8 Ruran Hanp Booxs.—We have re 

Sis, Haina s : . _ | ecived from the publishers, through Messra. 
who have had much experience in the business Penk & Rittihee. tha Wies ill of Mi'R 
vonsider it very profitable. | unt & Hiss ury, Who hive aii of Myr. Oas- 


! s . ’ . , 
: cs - ; } ton’s Aricultural books for sale, copies of sev- 
Large portions of the State of Missouri, are | 


Reiciiite delete aaah esis jeral of the popu'ar treatises in the series of 
wimirably adapted to the growth 2 pTApe, | ; ne} 
bors bjakd!.. me Pes | «HTand Books,’ as they arc termed. The bist 
nad the day is net distant when this article comprises 
ae ‘ a C Wises 
with form an important part of our exports. | * 170.88 . 
with di whataiag le nde " | Horses; their Varieties, Breedirg and Manaze- 
ith ordinary success it must be immensely! nent, in Health and Disease. By li. D. 
more profitalle than any of the field crops, and tichardson. 
werecommend every family to begin at lex? Logs; their origin and varieties, manogemen- 
and raise afew just for the comfort of them if | With a view to profit, and treatment of dist 


for no other reason ease. By I]. D. Richardson. 
ipinenmmmnienenaine Bees; the hive and honey bee; with plain di- 
NEW BOOKS restions for obtaining a considerable anno- 


: a : : al income from this branch of rural ccono- 
Raral a being a complete descrip- | my. By UH. D. Richurd-on, 
ti of Pay ses, Cottages, : | ee on ee . 7 : 
bh ste : Xt a aad em, 08 —_ Peat | Pests of the Farm; with instructions for their 
La Yising Mile mses "ork ) ‘ . ° . 
teal’, PRSINE Woo BOasSs, WOrkshop,; extirpation. Bp ll. D. Richardson. 
‘0ol houses, carriage and wagon houses, sta- D ap ee Pater rae \ 
Lles, smoce and ash hoases, ice houses, api- | 5 engage —— — Mt th mrp a ws er 
ary OF bes house, poultry houses, rabbitry, ati ma: : ~ tevised and improved. 
dovecote, pizggery, birns and sheds for cite | *y at — ego ae : 
tle, &e.; tozether with liwns, pleasure Browne 8 American Bird Fancier: considered 
greunds and parks; the flower, fruit and veg-| in reference to the rearing, feeling and 
able garden. Also, useful and onament-} management of Cage and iluase Birds. 
a domestic nim ils fer the country resident, Dana’s Prize Kasay on Manures; an essay on 
&c. Also, the best method of conducting; manures, submitted to the trustees of the 
wator into cattle vards and houses. By L | Massachusetts Society for promoting agri- 
¥, Allen. Be tutiful illustrated. New York, | culture, for their premium. 
U. M. Saxton, Agricultural Book Publisher. Chemistry made easy; for farmers. Ly ‘Top- 
’ | ham 
Yho Farmer at Home: being a Cyclopx lia of 2 
ar Ce hos Be t : Mo + . ] ‘}m- 
the more nnportant topics in Modern Agri- | pares Agriculture; for the use of Prim 
culture, and natural and domestic economy; ‘on’ an | Secondary = : 
adapted to Rural life. By Rev. John L, The American Roso Culturisi; being 9 practi- 
Blake, D. i. Anthor of Farmer’s Every eu treatise on the pl tg c thtivation 
Day Book; Agriculture for Schools; The} and management of the rose in all seasons. 
Farm an 1 Fireside; Family Eneyelopeedia,; Withs list 2 choice and improve | ver eties, 
ind General Biographical Dictionary. New} adapted to the United States. Also, direct- 
York, C. M. Saxton, Agricultural Book} tions for treating the Dahlia. 
Publisher. These books are sold a 30 ecnts erch, they 
Tho publisher of these works will acccpt our are wiitten in a plain, familar style and will 
thanks for these two works, which consittute a be fuuad of great honefit to the farmers. 
very important addition to our agricultural i ain acti no oa senaiiine, te 
P ; 1ES.--— } partic i 
library. Mr. Allen’s work is a book from ‘ “*. 7 
ie : : . . the advertisement of Messrs. Holmes aad Fos 
which every farmer who designs improving his tor in this paper. We belleve they are wall 
. . : ° ) . eve ey : a 
farm will gain much valuable information, qualified hy cues alt dutta ont iis 
and it is furthermore written in such beautiful | sal datietadtion te, the ri aie 6 
‘ nega f armers. 
style as to captivate while it instructs. We 8 aspen 
shall publish largely from its pages in subse-| TH® NaPoteon Famity.--See advertisement 
quent numbers. Dr. Blake’s ‘Family Text- °f an interesting work which is soon be iseued 


book for the Country,’ contains information , ¥y 4 publishing house in New Yark. 
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ROSE BUGS. 
Bditor of Valley Farmer: 

Do you know anything of the ‘varmints’ I 
send enclosed. Do you know their name, or- 
igin or destiny. ‘They appeared here between 
the 7th and 10th of June in countless myriads, 
we call them rose bugs because they are death 
on roses. ‘They are entirely destroying all our 
grapes, raspberry and pium = trees~-bushes 
vines andall. Can you tell of a preventive 
or cure. Rock River. 

June 11, 1852. 

We have heard of the ‘little joker’ for some- 
time and the mischief he is doing all over the 
country. Inthe ‘Pests or the Farm,’ by II. 
D. Richadson, which constitutes one of Sex- 
ton’s series of ‘Rural Hand Books,’ he is thus 
described: | 


Rose Bues.—For some time after they were 


first three rings behind the head; and the la‘- 
ter is covered with-a horny shell of a pale rut 
color. In October they descend below th 
reach of frost, and pass the winter ina to:- 
pid state. In the sj ring they approach towarcs 
the surface, und each oneforms for himself a 
a little cell of an oval shape, by turning rourd 
a great many times, 80 as Lo compress the ear.b 
and render the inside of the cavity hard and 
smooth. Within this cell the grub is transfor- 
med to a pupa, during the month of May, by 
casting oft its skin, which is pashed downwards 
in folds from the head to the tail. The pupa 
has somewhat the form of the perfected beeti«; 
but it is of a ycllowish white color, and its 
short-stump like wings, its antenns, and its 
legs folded upon the breast; and its whole be- 
dy enclosed in a thin film, that wraps each part 
separately. During the month of June this 
ilm skin is rent, the included bectle withdraws 
from it its body and its limbs, bursts open its 
earthern cell, and digs its way to the surface of 


first noticed, rose- bugs appeared to be confin- the ground. ‘Thus the various changes, from 
ed to their favorite, the blossoms of the rose 3 the egg to the full development of the perfec- 
but within thirty years they have prodigiously ted beeile, are completed within the space of 


increased in nuinber, have attacked at random 

various kinds of plantg in swarms, and have be- 
come notorious ior their extensive and deplor- 
able ravages. ‘Lhe grape-vine in particular, 
the cherry, plum, and apple trees, have aunu- 
ally suffired by their depredations; many other 
fruit-trees and shrubs, garden vegetables and 
corn, and even the trees of the forest and the 
grass of the fields, have been laid under con- 
tribution by these indescriminate feeders, by 
whom leaves, flowers, and fruits are alike con- 
sumed. ‘I'hey come forth from the ground du- 
ring the second week in June, and remain from 
thirty to forty days. At the end of this peri- 
od the males become exhausted, fall to the 
ground, and perish, while the females enter the | 
earth, lay their eggs, return to the surface, and, 

after lingering a few days, die also. The eggs 


laid by each female are about thirty in number, | 


one year. 

Such being the metamorphoses and habits 
of these insects, it is evident that we cannot 
attack them in the egg, the grub, or the pupa 
state ; the enemy in these stages is beyond eur 
reach. When they appear as bugs they must 
be crushed, scalded, or burned, to deprive 
them of life, for they are not aflected by any of 
the applications usually found destructive to 
other insects. Experience has proved the util- 


, ity of gathering them by hand, or of shaking 


them or brusing them from the plants into tin 
vessels containing a little watcr. ‘Ilhey should 
be collected daily during the period of their 
visitation, and should be committed to the 
flames, or killed by scalding water. 

Our insect-eating birds un: oubtedly devour 
many of these insects, and deserve to be cher- 
ished and protected for their services. Rose- 


and are deposited fiom one to four inches be- | bugs are also eaten grecdily by domesticated 
neath the surface of the soil; they are nearly | fowls; and when they become exhausted and 
globular, whitish and about oune-thirtieth of fall to the mound, or when they ure about to 
an inch in diameter, and are hatched about! lay their eggs, they are dustroyed by moles, in- 


twenty days after they are laid. ‘The young 
larvze begin to fee | on such tender roots asare 
within their reach. When not eating, they 
lie upon the side, with the body curved so that 
the head and tail are nearly in contact ; they 
move with difficulty on a level surface, and are 
continually falling over on one side or the 
other. They atcain their full size in the autumn, 
being three-quarters of an inch long, and 
about an eighth of an inch in diameter. They 
area yellow white color, with a tinge of blue 
towards the hinder extremity, which is thick 
and obtuse orrounded; a few short hairs are 
scattered on the surface of the body; there are 


sects, and viher animals, which lie in wait to 
seize them. 





Sorz Treats In Cows.—4A8 many of our far- 
mers suffer severely annually, by swollen ud- 
ders and teats in their milch cows, the follow- 
ing is acheap, simple and most sure remedy. 

‘Take the bark of the root of the shrub com- 
monly called bitter sweet, wash and simmer it 
with a quantity of lard, unti! itis very yellow, 
and when cool, apply it tothe parts that are 
swollen, two or three times a day, until the 
udder and teats are perfectly suft and free 
from kernels. It has been tried with great suc- 





six short legs, namely, a pair to each of the 


cess in this vicinity. 
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Editorial Correspondence of the Valley Farmer. 


tural society its stock ranked very high, but us 
Rocueport, Mo., June 8. 1852. 


J the society declined so did the stock. We hope 
As om readers may, perchance like to know | great things, however, from the efficient and 
something of our wanderings in the interior of promising society which has just been organ- 


Missouri, we will give alittle account of our ‘ized. Its officers are the right kind of men; 
progress, thus far. | and there is a very considerable spirit diffused 


We left St. Louis Tuesday evening, June 1, through the County in favor of the good work. 
on that paragon of Missouri river packets, the | We found the crops of wheat poor, generally, 
Martha Jewett, commanded by our old friend | through we passed one good field, belonging to 
Capt. W. C. Jewett, and were landed at this, Mr. Ishmael Van Horn, who we understand 
place on Thursday evening, after a remarkably | raises the best wheat in the county. He sows 
comfortable passage of about 48 hours, the | early, rolls his land—and his wheat does not 
boat having large quantities of freight to dis- | winter-kill. On the farm of Mr. Leintz we saw 
charge at different landings, along on the way, \a field of twenty-five acres of rye, which Mr. 
was delayed several hours, but after all made L. assured us was pastured until the tenth of 
the trip as quick as most of the boats which! May, at which time it was eaten off close to 
inake few or no stoppages. Capt. Jewett has the ground. When we saw it on the seventh 
our sincere thanks for his kindness and atten-| of June, much of it stood six feet high, and 
tion on our voyage, and we can safely recom- | the whole ficld would average five fect. Mr. 
mend his boat tu all travelers. On our way up | L. calculates upon twenty-five bushels to the 
we just dropped in to see friend McCracken of ; acre, and thinks the pasturing of that field sa- 
the Metropolitan, at Jefferson city, and to/ved him the feeding of 100 barrels of corn. 
inake a few fruitless enquiries about the Balti- | Why not grow more rye? Mr. L. has an ex- 
more Coaveniion. Mac. wanted us to stop and cellent garden from which he obtains every va- 
see the Cole Co. farmers, but we were posted | riety of fruit and vegetables. In the midst of 
ahead and could not stop. We could only say itis alarge pecan tree, from which he has 
‘another time,’ and jump aboard the boat. —_| gathered many bushels of nuts, the seed of 

On Friday we recruited a little, received the ‘which he planted twelve years ago. Plant 
visits of some of our well wishers, among the | trees. 
rest our interesting young friend, Elgin, who | At Mr. Leintz? we made the acquaintance 
came here to see us, and the next day rode to | of Dr. W. McClure, who we were told had the 
Columbia to hear us,and yesterday went to Fay- | best farm in the county. He had just return - 
ette to prepare for us. His kindness will not ‘ed from Kentucky with some choice heifers and 
soon be forgotten. a male for the improvement of his stock. We 

Saturday morning we rode to Columbia, and Tegretted our inability to pay a visit to his 
in the afternoon attended the meeting of tho | farm. 

Boone CountyAgricultural and Mechanical So- | Flaine “eae , 
ciety, and had the privilege of addressing a| Agricultural and Mechanical Society. 





large assembly at the Court House, upon the 
importance of improvements in Agriculture, 
and the benefits of Stateand County Societies. 
We found many warm friends here, and re- 
gretted that our engagements did not allow us 
to remain longer with them. We trust we shall 
be able to pay this county another visit, and 
spend some time with those kind friends whose 
proffered hospitality we were compelled to de- 
cline. 

There is some good stock in Boone County, 
and under the intiuences of the former agricul- 


Pursuant to notice an adjourned meetiii¢ 
was’ held in the Court House in Columbia, 
Boone country, Mo., on Saturday, June Sth, 
for the purpose of organizing an Agricultural 
and Mechanics! Society. May. James 8. Lon- 
Lins acted as President; W. F. SWITZLER, as 
Seeretary. 

Wm. I. Switzer, from the Committee apo 
| Pointed at a previous mecting, aud charged 
with the duty, reported a Constitution and 
| By-Laws for the government of the Society. 
which, after being read, was adopted, and 
will hereafter be published. 

Mr. Abbott, editor of the St. Louis Valley 
Farmer, being present, was called upon to ad- 
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dress the meeting. Coming forward he was in- 
troduced by the President and proceeded to 
de iver a highly interesting and able address, 
appropriate to the occasion. 

Prof. Swallow, from a Committee to prepare 
an Address to the people of the State, reported 
the following 


ADDRESS. 


Mr. Presipent:—Your Committee, to whom 
was referred the preparation of an Address to 
the Farmers and Mechanics of Missiouri, have 
attended to that duty, and would report the 
fullowing for your consideration: 


To the Farmers and Mechanics of Missouri: 


richer harvests and supplying our markets 
with their domestic manufactuies. 

Whilo our mothers were doing well enough 
with their distaff and hand-looms, and paying 
six bits for cottons, the factory girl with her 
power-loom supplied the same article for one- 
tenth the price. While our fathers were do- 
ing well enough shut up between the Atlantic 
and the Alleghanies, the restless energy of 
that daring apirit whose name our county 
bears crossed those mountains, penetrated 
these boundless forests, and opeued the vast 
resources of this mighty valiey. While the 
planters of Virginia were doing well enough, 
many of them were surprised to find their 





Veuiow Citizens:—To you who have with 
us a common interest in all that can promote | 
our success and secure the prosperity of cur! 


professions, we appeal for your sympathy, for 
your aid and co-operation, in our efforts to: 


place the Agricultural and Mechanical Arts of 
Missouri in that pre-emincnce they £0 emincnt- 
ly deserve. While the practical deductions of 
science have given a newimpulse, infused new 
life and energy into almost every d-partinent | 
of human industry, we are cultivating our! 
farms as did our sires and grandsires before us. 
While by the applications of science Watt and 
ulton have given us stoamships tv spurn the 
winds end stem the rolling currents of our 
mighty rivers, while the steam-horse is puffing 
his way along the iron track to our rich prai- 
ries, while the lightning speeds to us the last 
changes in stocks and merchandise, and every 
move upon the political chess-board, while, in 
short, progress is stamped upon every thing, 
the farmer and mochanic are plodding on ‘in 
the good old way of our fathers.’ ‘The result 
idy we, in this land of mighty forests, are im- 
porting and paying three prices for our lum- 
ber. Our houses, plan roads, and fences cost 
twice their usual prices. We go east for our 
agricultural and mechanical implements of ev- 
ery grade, from the plow to the butter stamp. 
Wala iron mountains and inexhaustible coal 
beds, we import every article of iron from tho 
‘anvil to theten-penny nail. Our mineral veins 
coutiin nearly every paint from the costly 
smalt blue to the yellow ochre; and yet all we 
nec, with a singlo exception, comes from a 


foreign market. While we are exhausting the | 


virgin wealth of the richest soil the sun shinea 
upon, Our crops are ne better than those har- 
vested from the once bairen hills of New Eng- 
land ; and inferior races of stock crop our 
juxuriant prairie. 

But you may ey ‘we are doing very well 
as we are.’ Derhaps ‘we are doing well 
enough;” yct, if we listen to that syren song, 
we may be sroused from our pleasant dreams 
to the humiliating reality that our neighbors 
with fewer uatural advantaces are reaping 


evils exhausted and unproductive. Many are 
doing well enough with mule wagons und mud 
roads; but the steam-lorse with his ion sin- 
ews proclaims their thriftiess folly. While 
the jolly flat boatman was doing ciimost ioo 
well, the steam whistle startied him f:om his 
easy jollity, and gavea ten-felu energy to 
the commerce of our western rivers. When 
perfection is reached, then, and not til then, 
will it be safe to ‘let well enough aione.’ 

Tho divine economy wiscly yx oy ides that we 
shall eat our bread by the sweat of the brow; 
yet no divine or human wisdom demands that 
we shall toil and sweat, and sweat and toil on 
from year to year, simply for the corn cake 
and bacon our appelitesdemand. We believe 
we can do better—that we can become better 
farmers and better mechanics; und like true 
Anglo-Saxons we repudiate the idea that any 
thing is well enough, which can be bettered. 

We therefore unfurl the banners of our pro- 
fessions also inscribed with the glorious motto, 
| Procress, 

In our efforts we ask the sympathy and aid 
ef every preiession. We do not ask others 
to labor for our benefit only, but for chiens al- 
i680. Wearethe great heart of the body poli- 
|tics if its pulsations are languid, the life blood 
will flow feebly in every department of human 
industry. We do notask it asafavor; we de- 
}mand it as a debt of long standing, one s0 Just 


i that all have frankly confessed the obligation 
i whenever and wherever its claims have been 
| presented. 

Since man was driven from Eden we have 
i fed and clothed the world; we have built its 





, dwellings and filled them with plenty and lux- 
lury; we have raised the mettlesome steed, 
constructed the iron horse, and launched the 
merchantiaan and the steamship upon the track 
less ocean; we have been realy taxed for the 
support of public schools, and have contribut- 
ed liberally for the endowment of colleges and 
universities, for the education of physicians 
and clergymen, lawyers and gentlemen; and 
yet we look in vain for a school where the 
science of agriculiure is practically taught. 
This we contend is wrong: and as the guar. 
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dians of our children’s inhcritance, as the lov- 
ers of our common country, we have resolved 
to do our duty in remedying the evil, that we, 
who have so freely aided others, will make 
one manly efforts to aid ourselves. Since our 
charities have not commenced at home, let them 
at least cheer our own firesides in their round 
of visitations. 

We propose to accomplish the following ob- 
jects: 

ist. To Improve our Stock of Domestic 
inimals. 

Tht better stack can be obtained than 
whit we now possess no one will doubt; and 
that good animals are more profitable than 
poor ones is equally evident. It costs but lit- 
Je more to rise a horse worth two hundied 
dollars thin it does one worth half that sum. 
A cow thy, milks twenty quarts eats but little 
nore thin one wiich milks only ten. And 
the same pringiple holds good respecting every 
class of animals from the noble horse to the 
farm-yard fowl. cre then by a little outlay 
and & generous co-operation we ean greatly 
iacrease the pleasure and income derived from 
our domestic animals. 

2d. To introduce the best varieties of our 
Staple crops. 

Farmers often cultivate an inferior variety, 
when a little effort would provide such seed as 
woull secure a better crop without any addi- 
tional labor or expense of cultivation.” All 
auch increase would be net prolit; and, though 
it amount to only a few dimes per acre, it 
would yieldno mean sum continued through 
an ordinary life. 

Again, it is a law of all vegetables improv- 
ed by cultivation, whether gram, roots, or 
fruit; that they degenerate by a constant cul- 
tivation in the same locality; but that a change 
of culture or locality will often improve them 
wn both quality and quantity. Llence sound 
reason dictates a judicious introduction of new 
varieties, or the same from some distant local- 
ity, or one different in soil or culture. 

3d. To introduce improved Agricultural 
and Mechanical Implements. 

If one man with a threshing or a plancing 
machine can do better and more work than 
tive, it will need no argument to prove the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the introduction 
of these implements together with the Reaping 
Machine and Steam Saw-mill with its gang 
suUWS. 

4th. To introduce improved modes of cul- 
lure. 

We will mention a single illustration only 
from the many which might be adduced. An 
-xeess Of rain often retards the operations of 
the farmer much to his own inconvenience 


Care 
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city of wet often proves equally destructive to 
the product of the ficld. Buta judicious system 
of subsoiling and ditching will most elfectual- 
ly counteract there evils. ‘That subsoiling and 
ditching are efficient antidotes to both an ex- 
cess and dearth of rain may well be called the 
Agricultural Paradox ; and yet both Vhiloso- 
phy and experience amply sustain the propo- 
sition. They are also most efficient means of 
promoting and sustaining the productive ener- 
gies of the soil. 

bth. To introduce new staples for culiiva- 
lion. 

The expenses of transportation greatly re- 
duce the profits of o.r farms. ‘This evil 
would be obviated by the culture of such sta- 
ples as would find a market nearcr, or such as 
would be less in weight and buik, thus decreas- 
| ing the cost of exportation. Indigo and opium 
| would meet both these conditions. ‘The home 
jconsumption of them is not small; and the 
product of an acre would weigh but a few 
| pounds only, and its transportation to a do- 

mestic or foreign market would be at least nine- 
| ty-nine per cent. ress than corn or wheat. If,in 
Lurope these staples are more profitable than 
corn at tive dollars per barrel, they most cer- 
tainly would be with us where corn is much 
cheaper, and the climate and the poorest soils 
are as well adapted to their culture. 








6th. To introduce such a system of cul- 
ture as will prevent that echausiion of the 
soil which has proved so disastrous in some 
of the older States. 

Some in their mad zeal have declared this 
exhaustion of soil a peculiar result of slave 
labor. But until they prove the sweat of the 
African less fertilizing than that of the Cau- 
casian, we v ill seck the caus¢s in the modes of 
culture, and apply the remedies indicated by 
agricultural science. 

7th. To induce our State to provide a 
School, or an adjunct to some School where 
our sons may be thoroughly and practically 
taught all those Sciences which pertain to the 
Agricultural and Mechaieal Arts. 


It may be said we have goed Schools now. 
This is true; and it is doubtless true that the 
branches provided for are as well taught as 
their means will permit, and that they an- 
swer all the purposes of the learned professions. 
But something should be done for our profes- 
sions. We wish them so educated that they 
can bring all the treasures of science to the 
improvements of the farm and the ae 

Our sons are tanght to trace the root of a 
word up through the French, Italian, Latin, 
Greek and Sanscrit, to discover its true meax- 
ing. But who of them can trace the root of 
potato beneath the soil and discover the food 





aud the detrimont of his crope: while a sear- 
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upon the feet and caeswras of the Greck Hexa- | whose beneficial effects have been so obvious 


meter, and sing 
‘Tityre tu patu— 


with all the sweet clegance of a Virgil. But 
they have searcely dreamed that fixed Taws gov- 
ern the development of animal and vegetable 
structure. ‘They are left in stupid ignorance 
of the glorious miracles of the organic world—- 
the life-giving flow of the sap,-—the pulsations 
of the life-blood, and the telegraphic connec- 
tion of the mind, nerve, and muscle. ‘They 
can measure the height of a lunar mountain, 
and decompose the nebulze of the Milky-way ; 
yet their science would be at fault in removing 
a mole-hill, or in compounding a cement to 
pave a foot-path. ‘They are carefully taught 
all the rules which govern the acquisition of 
wealth; yeu they might live and die upon the 
richest mineral beds as ignorant of their pres- 
ence and yalue as the bears of California. 

Such a state of things is wrong. We con- 
tend that the Natural Sciences, those practi- 
eal deductions of all the experience of preced- 
ing generations, can be so taught as_ to bene- 
fit our professions more than any others. Far- 
mers and Mechanics have lived as long, and 
have made as many useful discoveries as Law- 
yers and Physicians; and the result of their 
experience embodied in the Natural Sciences 
can be made as accessible to the pupil as the 
principles of law or medicine. ‘Lhe experi- 
ence of Archimedes and Cincinnatus is as val- 
uable to us as that of Lycurgus and Adsculap- 
jus to those learned professions. Liebig and 
Onvier have done as much for the Agricultu- 
ral and Mecanical Arts as Blackstone and 
Hunter for Law and Medicine, 

We therefore ask for the adoption of such 
measures as will enable our sons to obtain a 
practical knowledge of all those sciences which 

vertain to Agriculture, Mechanics and Mining. 

escek the adoption of no Utopian theory, 
no doubtful experiment. ‘The matter has been 
tested and the results have proved most hene- 
ficial to the hands and pockets of those inter- 
ested. That scientific agriculture can make 


the desert bloom like a garden has been too, ** : : 
| There is secareely a doubt that a small sum ju- 


often demonstrated by experiment to need sup- 
port at thislateday. Many an acre once bar- 
ren onthe sandy shores of Maryland and Long 
Island, and among the stony hillsof New Eng- 
land annually yie d their rich harvests, a gold- 
en tribute to science. Lavoisier, the distin- 
guished French chemist, was one among the 
first to apply his seience to agriculture. Llis 
experiments were made upon his own domain 
of 400 acres ; and on the second year the pro- 
ducts of his estate were doubled, and the prof- 
its quadrupled. ‘That and similar results pro- 
duced a general movement in favor of scien- 
tific agriculture. Nearly all the governments 
of Europe established agricultural schools 





' . . 
that they have been increased in number and 


facilities truly surprising. France has seven- 
ty-five agricultural colleges and schools, Rus- 
sia sixty-eight, Belgium one-hundred, and ali 
the States of Europe about fowr hundred. 


The kingdom Prussia like Missouri, is es- 
sentially an Agricultural and Mining State. 
It has a system of public schools so general, 
80 thorough and so practical inits applications 
to the business of life, as to command the ad- 
miration of all enlightened nations. Among 
the established schools of this system there are 
six Agricultural Colleges, ten Agricultural 
Schools of inferior grade, seven devoted to 
flax culture alone, two to the management of 
meadow lands, one to sheep culture, and forty- 
five model farms for educational purposes. 
These schools, and particularly the first six are 
provided with every means of education, and 
their professors are among the first scientific 
men of Germany. Such are the means, in all 
seventy-one establishments, provided by the 
Government of Prussia for an agricultural ed- 
ucation. So much has been done by a mon- 
archy not twice as large as Missouri, with a 
population of fifteen millions; yet proud Amer- 
lea, With her vast domain, and boasted educa- 
tion, has not a single agricultural school wor- 
thy of the name. That the effects of this vast 
outlay has been beneficial to Europe we can 
well judge from the facts that new schools are 
being built on the most liberal basis, that Prus- 
sia has heen changed from the most barren to 
one of the most fertile States of the world, 
and that the agricultural products of Europe 
have been doubled under its happy influences. 

If the Emperor of Russia for one only of his 
sixty-eight agricultural schools, can profitably 
appropriate three thousand acres of land, build 
upon it forty college buildings, and annually 
educate several thousand students—if France 
can spend six hundred thousand dollars annu- 
ally for instruction in only three of her schools 
-—if Prussia can with profit invest millions in 
agricultural schools, cannot Missouri invest a 
few thousands, with equal chances of success? 


diciously expended in developing and publish- 
ing the agricultural and mineral resources of 
our State would be repaid a thousand fold by 
the consequent increase of population and 
wealth. 

It may he said that these comparisons dis- 
parage the merits of our prosperous land; yet 
a healthy and national pride would lead us to 
place our industrial arts, not merely in a po- 
sition equal to those of other countries, but in 
one commensurate with our superior advan- 
tages. Egypt has a fame as imperishable as 
her pyramids; and yet the proudest page of her 
history is that which proclaims her the graz- 
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ary of the world. When America gave the 
world a telegraph—when her mechanics and 
sculptors bove away the prizes of a World’s 
Fair—when her steamships surpassed all com- 
petition, aud her clippers commanded the com- 
imerce of India and the Queen of the Ocean— 
those are prowl days in her history; yet the cra 
most cherished in the American heart is that 
which opeuet our full storehouss to feed the 
starving millions of the far off Fatherland. 
ut there is a brighter future before us. When 
the sturdy mechanic and the hardy yeoman 
shall be prepared to appropriate all the princi- 
ples and discoveries of science to their pecu- 
liar arts; when science shall have wooed and 
won the indastrial arts, and they shall have 
spent their honeymoon in the busy mart and 
the bloomimg field; then, and not till then, 
shall happy America realize her high destiny. 


G. C. SWALLOW, 
h. C. DAVIS, 
PRICE R. PARKS, 
JOHN MACIIR, 
'. M. ALLEN, 


The following resolutions were also report- 
ed by Prof. Swallow, from the Committee on 
the Address, which, on motion of A. W. ‘Tur- 
ver, Esq., were adopted: 

Resolved, That we invite the citizens of Mis- 
souri to join us in petitioning the Legislature 
for ‘material aid’ in carrying out the object 
specified in our address. 

Resolved, That a committee of six be ap- 
pointed to deuv apa form for our petitions, to 
distribute them through the State, and to ad- 
vocate our cause before the Committee of the | 
Legislature, to which such petitions may be 
referred. | 

The President announced the following Com- | 
mittee, in pursuance of second resolution, vis: 
Warren Woodson, Jas. McUonathy, Robt. S, 
Barr, A. W. ‘Turner, I’. M. Allen, S. A. Young. 
On motion of Mr. Jenkins, James S. Rollins 
was added to the committe. 

On motion of Mr. J. A. Boulton, a com- 
mittee of thrse were appointed by the Presi- 
dent, to contract for the printing of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws in pamphlet form. 
Committee: J. A. Boulton, N. W. Wilson, A. | 
C. Wilson. 

The meeting, on motion of Mr. Jenkens, 
proceeded to elect officers of the Society, where- | 
upon the following were chosen : 

James S. Rollins, President. 

_Theodoric Jenkins, John H. Field, Vice 
residents. 

N. W. Wilson, Treasurer. 

E. C. Davis, Rec. Secretary. 

W. F. Switzler, Cor. Secretary. 

A. W. Turner, D. H. Hickman, John Ma- 
chir, A. O. Forshey, A. C. Wilson, J, H. Me 





Neil, J. A. Boulton, W. G. Singleton, Geo. W. 
Gordon, T’. M. Allen, Directors. 

On motion of Col. Young it was 

Resolved; That the thanks of the meeting 
are due and are hereby tendered to Mr. KE. Ab- 
hott, editor of the St. Louis Valley Farmer, 
for his able and instructive address to them to- 
day; and that the Secretary be instructed to 
request a copy of it for publication. 

On motion of F. W. Switzler, it was 

Resolved, ‘That the proceedings of this 
meeting, including the constitution and by- 
laws, addresses to the people of the State, be 
published in the Statesman and Sentinel, and 
that the editors of the Valley Farmer, Western 
Journal, and other papers inthe State be re- 
quested to copy. 

Adjourned to first Tuesday in August. 

J. 8. ROLLINS, President. 
W. F. Swirzter, Secre‘ary. 





Culture of Hemp. 


With soil peculiarly adapted to the growth 
of this staple, there are many parts of the 
Western States that, throwing aside the culti- 
vation of all other agricultural pr ductions, 
ag a source of profit, might thrive and accu- 
muiate wealth to an independent extent, by 
the sole production of this indispensible arti- 
cle of a civilized commercial and moral peo- 
|ple. But the idea that a farmer must produce 

alittle of every thing to be a farmer—that he 
'must grow, to some extent, every product of 
the earth, that is necessary for the consuinp- 
tien of his own family or neighborhood —has, 
hitherto, contributed in no small degree, to 
keep the farming portion of the community 
far behind in the aequirement of that required 
agricultural information so inlispensvbly ne-~ 
cessary for excelling in the production of any 
particular staple of any country. Few bestow 
their leisure time or attention towards ascer- 
taining the best or most profitable mode of 





‘growing to the greatest extent, any pecu.iar 


staple, or make it their endetvor to find out 
what production is best calculated for their 
lands or situations, and which will yietl the 
best product, at least cost of labor or time. 


‘Such may, and probably do know that a soil 


which will produce hemp, will also grow to- 
bacco of the finest and heaviest sort, and that 
a soil which will bring tobacco, of the highest 
value, cannot grow hemp three feet high. 
They also know that land whith will produce 
a tolerable good crop of corn or wheat, cannot 
produce tobacco profitably. This analysis 
might be farther extended. 

The farmer who intends to make hemp his 
staple production, must not only have the 
kind of fund suitable to its growth, but must 
also make up his mind to set aside the cultiva- 
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tion of such other of the vegetable produc- 
tions, 28 come in coatact, or interfere with, 
the growth of this article. Tobaceo and 
hemp cinnot be advantageously grown upon 
the same farm, unless one set of hinds is al- 
lotted to each, fur the crisis of each crop ar- 
rives at the same time. When tobacco is in 
that state requiring constant attention, the 
hemp is ready for cuiting. 

For hemp, the soil must be dry, rich, andl 
light, It will no more grow and flourish upon 
wet land than upon white-oak knobs. ‘The 
best timbered lands for its production are 
those upon which the natural growth is hack- 
berry anielm. If these kinds provail, parcic- 
duly hackberry, with en undergrowth of 
pawpaw ant hazel, it matters not what other 
varieties of timber are scattered throughout. 
Large grape vines intertwining themselves 
among the branches of the trees, are always 
a concomitant of such a soil. Upon such a 
spot the first thing to be done is to grub up 
the undergrowth, taking all the roots possible 
with it, ‘This should take place during the 
year previous, for, to have new land in a 
suitable order for hemp, it must be commenc- 
ed upon the year before itis intended to be 
cultivated, as much of the timber must then 
be felled as possible, and all that is not made 
into rails, burnt up in heaps, or removed 
from the ground for other purposes. What 
timber is not removed should be belted with 
the axe, and to insure its death, this should 
be done between the 15th June and Lst July. 

faving removed the timber to the extent 
intende , and burnt the brush, the sod is rea- 
dy for the plow. It is best for an axe-man 
(or boy) to accompany each plow, that when- 
ever a j00t is struck it may be severed and 
thrown out, thus permitting the plow to pursue 
its course unobstructed. 1 have found the 
‘Uncle Toby’ Peoria plow far preferable for 
turning the sod to any | have used. In fact | 
have never seen a plow that I liked as well 
for any kind of plowing. After getting a 
close plowing the ground ought to be well har- 
rowed with a heavy iron teeth harrow, and if 
the tvol is not guiliciently heavy to tear the sods 
to pieces, it should have the addition of a loz 
of wood lished on it. it should then be cross- 
plowed again and harrowed as before. Land 
cannot be too well broken up and pulverized 
for a crop of hemp to succeed well. Every 
lick it gets will improve its production. 

Presuming a field,intended for hemp,to have 
been thus prepared during the previous year, 
it will be proper, as soon after the spring 
Opens as practicable, to again turn it over and 
harrow it for the season’s crop. ‘The breaking 

r turning of the surface of cultivated land, 
the plow, spade, or hoe, for the re- 
‘eption and growth of scods, is a process go 


universally practiced, and withal, so indispen- 
sible for the fructification and giowth of the 
crop intende® to be raised thereon, that it may 
be deemed incredible that such a common and 
simple affair should not bo universally under- 
stoud ; and yet it cannot be doubted that many 
and frequent mistakes are inade in this matter. 
Suflice it to say that there is no ciep grown, 
requiring such an absolute fineness and com- 
plete pulverizing of the soil as hemp, and none 
that will pay as well for the work put on it. 
And this work cannot be carried on in a wet 
time. ‘The earth cannot be put in the required 
order unless dry. Beticr do nothing than dis- 
turb itsrest when in # wet or clammy state. 
No matter how wet the sod is when first turn- 
ed over, but L speak of the ground aftor it has 
heen placed in a state of preparation by the 
plow and harrow. ‘The pernicious efiects of 
stirring prepared or cultivated land when wet, 
not only destroys the growth of the firsf, but 
also of that of the several successive years. 
Hemp ground thus prepared should not have a 
hoof of any kind pass over it. 

Having shen put the soil of the hemp field 
in the order specified, it may be laid off in 
lands sixteen or eighteen feet wide, with a log 
chain made fast to the single-tree, and drag- 
ged after a singlehorse. When lands are laid 
off by a plow, although shallowly, for the 
sowing of seed of any kind, especially hemp 
| seed, there is an inclination of the seed for the 
furrow, and it comes up in streaks. A harrow 
will follow the sower. ‘The seed is sown 
broadeast, at the rate of one and a half bush- 
els to theacre. When sown thicker, the seed 
may be considered as thrown away—worse 
than lost—for all over this, will produce an 
undergrowth of hemp, smothered by the strong, 
thrifty stalks, which will be in the way of cut- 
ting, handling and breaking, and too short to 
amountto anything except an impediment to 
the hands. I have tried it. 

Adry or wet season setting in soon after the 
sowing of hemp seed, 18 unprupitivus for its 
full development—the dry season withholding 
a duo moisture from the seed, thus preventing 
its germination; the wet, packing the soil hard 
to be baked by the sun, when it exerts its in- 
fluence. If the first two or three weeks is sea- 
sonable, the crop is as good as made. When- 
ever a crop has come up well, and passed the 
first three weeks in growing order, the leaves 
keep the moisture from being evaporated from 
the roots, by the sun, and the larger it gets, the 
better order it keeps itself in. A drought sel- 
dom, if ever, hurts hempa month old. ‘lo in- 
sure aheavy crop, the secd should be sown as 
early in April as practicable, taking ito view 
the weather, as well as the preparation of the 
ground, for, althoagh [ have seen a good cro 
raiged from seed sown in May, it is the uni- 
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versal opinion of those with whom I have con- 
versed upon the subject, (sunctioned by my 
own expe ience.) thet the svoner it is sown af- 
ter the frost is fom the ground, and it is in 
suitabls orler for plowins, the better. Fine 
crops hive been pro lused from March sowing. 
It is sel lon if ever, injured by frost. I never 
heard of the hippening of such a circum- 
stance. 

Rey ir ling see] there is a diversity of opin- | 
ion. [ prefor that grown daring the previous 
yew, upon stal«s cultivated as corn, for the 
ole production of seed, rather than the growth 
of any preceding yeu, or from smill hemp, 
unsuitable for cutting, left in the field. Old 
seed is uncertain. I have known a good crop, 
(1000 Ibs, per acre,) produced from such seed 
and [ have known it fail altogether. Much, if 
not all depends upon the manner in which 
seed his been kept over. If it was well dried 
when got out.of the chaff, and not permitted 
to get heute | in large bulks, I presume it would 
germinate and thrive as well as any other. I 
think it sifest, anl of course best, for every 
farmer to raise his own seed—he then knows 
what he is doing, and what calculations to 
make for a crop. ‘The pulp of the hemp seel, 
may appear sound and fresh, and still it may 
not sprout. The seed sown should be run 
throush a wheat fin until all the chaff and} 
whitish looking grains are exterminated. 

When you are ready to commence sowing, 
should th: e:rth be dry, and there exists little 
appearance of rain soon, [ think it best to plow | 
in the seel with a one horse plow—either | 
share or shove, an! then harrow thoroughly, | 
leveling the land throuzhout. 

Hemp see | sown upon the kind of land de- | 
ignated, well prepired, will, in a common 
season, produced ten or twelve hundred pounds 
of the clear article, per acre. 

I will recapitulate. For the successful 
growing of hemp, it is indispensable. 

Ist. 10 select a rich, dry soil. 

21. To sow good, clean seed, early, and at 
@ seasonable lime. 

3d. To plow or harrow in (or both,) the 
seed, as the soil and season seem to require. 
But, although everything else done, if the 
ground is not fine enough, and clear of roots, 
trees, (which sh:ule, particularly,) and turf, a 
good and productive crop must not be ex- 
pected. 

It must, however, he borne in mind, that 
hemp will not do well in old, worn out ground, 
unless it first be deeply plowed, (say ten or 
twelve inches,) and sowed down in clover, to 
remain two yeurs, and then turned over in the 
fall and permitted to remain a year more. 
It may then be turned over in the fall «gain, 
and remain until spring, when it is easily put 
in good order for hemp. Soil, once rich, will 
grow a first rate crop ot hemp after being trea- 





ted in this manner. I speak experimentally. 
Neither will hemp grow well after a smuil 
grain crop of any kind. ‘This fact has been 
fully tested. But after corn and tobaecy, if 
these crops have been well and cleanly cultava- 
ted during the previous year, it quickly shouts 
upand grows rapidly and haxuriously; sroth- 
ers down everything else, and arrives at m:atu- 
rity in August or September, accordinn:: to 
the time of sowing. Llowever late it may have 
been sown, hemp will always be ready for cut- 
ting in August, though it will wait for you a 
little longer, 

For cutting hemp, some farmers use the era- 
dle, and some the hook. With the former 
the common work for a hand is an acre per 
day—with the latter, one half an acre or hess. 
Where the growth is not over eight feet in 
height, it is thought best by some, to cradle, 
but when higher the hemp hook is generally 
used. In fact, hemp ten or twelve feet high, 
cannot be cradled to advantage, and laid 
straight enough to be handled with conyeni- 
ence. lL use the hook always, from the con- 
viction that more is saved in the article than 
is lost in the time. An inch at the bottom is 
worth a foot atthe top, and where the cradle 
is used the hemp cannot be cut so low as 
where it is cut with the hook. Ihave never 
yetseea the cradler who could cut as close to 
the ground asa hooker, nor is the hemp gener- 
ally laid so well by the former as by the 
latter. 

‘That the color of the hemp may be bright it 
should lay in the swarth until a rain has oc- 
curred. ‘The leaves then come off easily and 
the color is brighter. It is then put up in 
shocks, where it remains until the heat of 
summer has passed by—say October—when it 
maty be spread for rotting. This is most con- 
veniently done upon the ground from which it 
grew, which affords ample space. As soon ax 
it is sufliciently rotted to permit the woody 
substance or pith to be easily broken, and sep- 
arated from the bark or lint, it should be tak- 
en up and again put in shocks, from which it 
is broken out in dry weather, during the win- 
ter. 

Some farmers stack their hemp from the 
swath, and let it remain in that situation un- 
til rotting time, under the impression that 
hemp thus managed produces a brighter «nd 
better article. 1 doubt it, but one thing am 
satisfied—that this process cos3s double labor, 
and that at cutting time, when it cun be hard- 
ly spared. In the cultivation of hemp, seven 
or eight acres to the hand is all sufficient. 

Many machines have been invented and 
brought forward for the breaking of hemp, 
but | have never yet seen one that, taking into 
consideration time, expense and the manner of 
cleaning out the fibre, equalled the old fash 
ioned hand brake. Latterly, however, f have 
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road an account of ‘Williams’ Hemp breaking | household labor, and therefore assumes the 


Machine,’ which is said to be superior to any 
other yet invented, both regarding economy 
und good work. I hope it may succeed. 

‘The staple of western hemp is equal to that 
of any other, and that it may meet a good and 
certain market, it is indispensable that it be 
clear of all foreingn substances —the clear ar- 
ticle—well prepared and baled in snch order 


28 to secure its transportation to any part of | 


the world. J. I’. CLEVELAND. 
Hazel Ridge, Mo., July 12, 1848. 





F rom the Cultivator. 


The Farmer’s Wife. 

So much has been said and sung in praise 
of ‘a fariner’s life,’ that, apparently, no time 
or space has been spared to speak of the life 
‘ed by his ‘better half.? Our country is bless- 
ed with an abundant monthly harvest of leaves 
containing valuable information in regard to 
the culture of almost all kinds of fruits and 
plants, and the appliances and means best 
«dapted to the improvement and growth of 
the domestic animals—but these ‘lords of the 
aoil,’ seem studiously to have forgotten that 


heir houses, as well as their barns and pas- | 


tures, contain live stock, to which a part of 
their attention should be given. 

The farmer’s wife should be an independ- 
ent, healthy, happy, and cultivated woman-- 
one on whose cuiture, both physical and men- 
ial, the agriculturist has bestowed at least as 
onuch thought as he has upon that of his swine 
or his turnips—but is it so ? 

When a young farmer arrives at an age that 
he wishes to choose for himself a fitting wife, 
he naturally desires one whose intellect and 
caste has been enlarged and educated to an 
equal degree with his own, and generally he 
»vefers one who has either been reared upon a 
‘arm, or has become personally acquainted 
‘vith rural pursuits ; and his wishes are readily 
xvatified, for girls who have been carefully 
‘rained and well educated, are happily, at this 
day, far from being rare, or difficult to find.— 

\ genuine love of good books, skill and taste 
in music, and the arts, combined with depth 
and strength of intellect, are possessed by 
many of the young girls who have enjoyed the 
privilege of a country birth and residence. 

Such a person, not unfrequently unites her 
fate with that of a farmer, thinking no doubt, 

‘rom what she has read in agricultural yeriod- 
‘cals, that thus she can more certainly gratify 
her taste for horticulture and the embellish- 
ment of her home, and at the same time fulfil 
‘a more exalted destiny than she could expect 
to, if she was to become a part of the fashion- 
able circle of the city or village. Yet she is 
ambitious to perform as much labor as her 
neighbor, who has for years been engaged in 


duties of house-wife, and maid-of-all-work, 
and her husband, who has been accustomed 
‘to see his neighbors’ wives toiling from morn- 
ing until night, in the cook and dairy-room, 
thinks it all right, with as little reflection as 
the peasant of Europe bestows upon the coup- 
ling his wife and mule together at the plow or 
the cart; and thus from mere custom, and 
want of thought, he allows the woman of his 
| love to become his most devoted slave. 

From this time forth, the life of the farm- 
er’s wife is one of confinement and unremit- 
ting toil. From early dawn untii late at night 

| it is nothing but mend and botch, cook and 
| bake, wash and sweep, churn and make cheese, 
wait upon her husband and his band of la- 
Sorers, bear children and nurse them. No time 
for relaxation or enjoyment, or the improve- 
ment of her mental or social faculties is found. 
As the means of the farmer and his family in- 
creases, the husband becomes more noticed, 
and his circle of acquaintances and friends 
enlarges; he daily meets his associates and 
iningles with the world, but his wife toils on 
in the old dull routine, with nothing to break 
in upon the monotony of her existence, except 
perhaps the advent of another child, or the 
death of one to whom her heart is bound in 
the strongest ties. 

The husband, it may be, is engaged in some 
public business, or drives frequently to town 
for « market or for his pleasure, but he never 
thinks of his martyr wife, and the necessity 
there is in her nature, that she should share 
with him his pleasures and relaxations. Her 
labors are never ended, her cares never cease, 
until premature old age has come upon her, 
and with blanched and bowed form, she sinks 
into an early grave, leaving the children of 
her love, and the property she had saved and 
earned, to the care of a more youthful suc- 
cessor, who not seldom avenges these wrongs 
by tyrannising over the husband and abusing 
the children. 

This is no fancy picture, or a delineation of 
what was in by-gone days, but unfortunately 
the original can be found in almost every 
neighborhood, and even among those who are 
called model farmers. Neither is it confined 
to the cultivators of the soil. All classes and 
occupations of men include too many 1m their 
ranks, who practically scout the idea that their 
wives and daughters are human beings, with 
souls in some way connected with their bod- 
ies, and that they are ‘endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights and 
privileges,’ among which are life an: the rights 
to enjoy the pure air of heaven, uncontamin- 
ated with the odors of the kitchen or the steam 
of the wash-tub—that their social and intel- 
lectual nature is an essential part of them,— 
and that to live, in the full sense of the word, 
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is to enjoy and increase the ability of enjoying individuals. The Massachusetts assembly also 
these higher attributes, by a free and varied appointed trustees and established a spinning 
intercourse with the pure and the gifted of school, for young ladies in the city of Boston, 
their own and the opposite sex. by law the select men of the several towns, 
We hope to see the day when men, even were required to visit the several families in 
those who cousider it a privilege as well as a town and see that the boys and girls did not 
duty to gain a livelihood from honest toil, will idle away their time, bat were employed in 
take as much pains to secure those social carding and spinning. Public exhibitions were 
pleasures and innocent amusements for their held on Boston Common, and at one time, 
wives and their daughters, as they do to give three hundred young ladies were seated by 
proper exercise and recreation to their horses their wheels spinning, male weavers, weaving, 
and their cattle. were carried round on men’s shoulders, yes, 
When farmers will consider it proper for Ladies and Gentleman, these were the women 
the females of their families, to join with that refused to drink tea, they were the moth- 
them in forming and executing their plans for ers of our political Fathers, it was these moth- 
the improvement of the soil and of socicty— ers and daughters, that manufactured clothing 
when they become aware of the fact that their for their husbands and sons, during the Revo- 
wisest advisers and their truest friends are to lutionary War. ‘The assembly of New Hamp- 
be found within the limits of their own house- shire during the Revolutionary War, passed a 
holds; and will invite their friends to their law making tow cloth a tender for all State 
homes, and there form their farmer’s clubs, taxes. Who but the women paid this tax.— 
and arrange their plans and examine their Among the archives of our State department, 
prospects, they will discover that the female not a bill of the purchase out of the State of 
part of the community have a genius above Woolen Blankets is to be found. Our moth- 
being simply their maids-of-all-work, mere ers and their daughters manufactured for their 
labor-saving machines, designed to cook po- husbands and sons, when about to leave to 
tatoes, or mend stockings; or to make fash- join the army, our mothers would say, Hus- 
ionable calls, and repeat the silly nothings band and you my son, are about to join the 
and nonsense of polite society. army, here are my blankets for your comfort, 
Let farmers take as much pains to increase YOU will bear in mind, that they must be re- 
the happiness and cultivate the minds of the turned. Was not this patriotism, genuine 
females of their households, as they do to en- patriotism ? Soon after the close of the Rey- 
large their fields and fertilize the soil, and Olutionary War, and the independence of the 
they will secure a harvest of more value than United States nad been acknowledged, our 
any or all to which a premium has ever been Country was flooded by foreign manufactures, 
awarded by any agricultural committee ever the solid coin was soon exported, and tender 
chosen. C,H. Cieavetann, Waterbury, Vi., laws, and appraisment laws, were passed 7 
May, 1852. the general assembly of this State. At lengt 
our general assembly were under the necessity 
in order to sustain our public credit, to make 
It takes the Women. one more appeal to our patriotic mothers, in 
The time is fast approaching when the Uni- 1786 the assembly passed a law, that a person 
ted States will rule the commerce of the world. who manufactured tow, or tow and linen 
When I look back to the period when the cloth, should be credited a certain sum per 
British Parliament prohibited the exportation yard on their grand list. Gentlemen, by 
of sheep, wool or yarn, to the American Colo- turning to your public documents, you will 
nies—prohibited the manufacture of iron, and find that between January 1788 and Oct. 1792 
declared all rolling mills, and slitting mills, a your Revolutionary debt was paid, and a fur. 
nuisance, and required the Goyernors of their ther sum of $30,000 paid to the State of New 
several Colonies, to cause them to be demol- York, and your State Treasurer reported that 
ished within thirty days after notice, and yet he had on hand $14,000 insolid coin. It was 
permitte the Americans to export pig iron to then a common saying that a woman who 
Liverpool to exchangefor British manufactures, manufactured for her own household, and one 
[ find that the Colonial Assembly of New piece of goods to sell, did more to retain the 
Hampshire in receipt of this act of Parliament, solid coin in the State, than all the banks and 
passed laws designed to encourage the increase the greatest financiers.—Stevens’ Address. 
of sheep, and prohibit the killing of ewe sheep 
for five years, and that the Massachusetts Co- Mr. Newton, of Ohio, in his speech some 
lonial Assembly passed laws giving great en. days ago, on the establishment of an Agricul- 
couragement to the Farmers to increase their tural Bureau, made the following reference to 
flocks of sheep, and manufacture the wool.— , a successful effort, under the direction of sci- 
The Legislature made an appropriation of ences, for the restoration of an exhausted soil 
$400 in addition to large sums subscribed by. in this neighborhood : 
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‘Permit me to give a single instance of the 
result of analysing soils in our immediate vi- 
cinity, which | got from the public journals, 
and from Mr. Johnson himself. 

‘lion. Keverdy Johnson, in 1849, bought a 
farm near Baltimore -o poor that the last crop 
of corn would not yield a peck to the acre, and 
all plants and vegetables yrowing upon the two 
hundred acres would not make a eed of ma- 
nure. [le applicd to a chemist, who analysed 
the svil, and tound all the elements except 
phosphoric acid, and no trace of that. — Ihe 
recommended a preparation of bones, which 
was applied at wn expense of ten dollars an acre. 
That soil is of a similar character to all the 
poor and prrtially deserted svil about this re- 
gion. Who knows, and who may not ration- 
ully infer from this single example, that your 
chemist in « single year, in your own neighbor- 
hood, may not earn and save enough to pay 
his salery for fifty years?? 


Life in the Country. 

To live in the country and enjoy all its 
leasures, we should love tie country. ‘To 
ove tke country is to take an interest in all 
that belongs to the country—its occupations, 
its sports, its culture and its improvements, its 
fields and forests, its trees and rocks, its val- 
leys and hills, its lakes and rivers; to gather 
the flocks around us, and feed them from our 
ewn hands; to make the birds our friends, and 
eall them all by their names ; to wear a chap- 
let of roses, as if it were w princely diadein ; 
to rove over the verdant fields with a higher 
leasure than we should tread the carpeted 
falls of regal courts ; to inhale the fresh air of 
the morning, as if it were the sweet breath of 
infancy ; to brush the dew from the glittering 
fields, as if our path were strewed with dia- 
monds ; to hold converse with the trees of the 
forest, in their youth and in their deeay, as if 
they could tell us the history of their own 
times, and as if the gnarled bark of the aged 
among them were all written over with the 
recora of by-gone days— of those who planted 
them, and those who early gathered their fruit; 
to find hope and joy bursting like a flood upon 
vur hearts, as the darting rays of light gently 
break upon the eastern t orizon ; to see the de- 
scending sun robing himself in burnished 
clouds, as if these were the gathering glories 
of the Divine throne; to find in the clear eve- 
ning of winter our chambers studded with 
countless gems of living light ; to feel that ‘we 
are never less alone than when alone;’ to 
make even the stillness and solitude of the 
country eloquent, and, above all, in the heauty 
of every object which presents itself to our 
senses, und in the unbought provision which 
sustains, and comforts, and fils with jey the 





countless multitudes of living existences which 


' people the land, the water the air, everywhere, 
to repletion: to see the radient tokeus of an 
infinite and inexhausttble benefivence, as the 
roll by us and around us in one ceaseless | ood; 
and in a clear bright day of summer to stand 
out in the midst of this resplendent creation, 
cireled by an horizon which continually re- 
treats from our advances, holding its distance 
undiminished, and with the bioad and deep 
blue arches of heaven over us, whose depths 
no humun imagination can fathom; to perceive 
this glorious temple all instinct with the pres- 
ence of the Divinity, and to feel amidst all 
this the brain growing dizzy with wonder, and 
the heart swelling with an adoration and a 
holy joy absolutely incapable of uiterance ;— 
this it is to love the country, and to mike it, 
not the home of the person only, but of the 
soul, 





} €ussure of bite 


The propagation and culture of fruit trees 
jin the nursery, and the production of fruits in 
the garden and orchard, at the present time 
oveupy the attention of a very large number of 
persons in the United States, anu constitute a 
very important item in the general industry. 
‘To the majority of those embarking in it the 
business is entirely new, and they have every- 
thing respecting it to learn, ‘Lhe more expe- 
rienced, even, have much more to learn than 
they imagine. It is by no means a simple 
tning—ihe work or study of a few weeks or 
months—that will make nurseryinan, or a 
fruit grower, even. We not unfrequenily hear 
people say they would like to senu thew sons 
to a nursery for a few montis, to learn the 
business; and a man embuking largely in 
fruit culture, will sit down and address a doz- 
en inquiries to a horticultural journal, expect- 
ing replies that will at once enable him to 
piosecute the matter successfully. Now, we 
wish to draw attention to these eirors; the 
sooner people are undeceived in these matters 
the better it will be for themselves and the 
community. We are an apt people, to be 
sure; still we have to lean our alphabet be- 
fore we read, and a certain length of time is 
necessiwy to learn the s.mplest mechanical art. 
Agriculture and Lorticul.ure presont a much 
wider field for study, and wa much more enbar- 
rassing one, than any mechanic ait; and yet, 
strange enough, few people are wiiling Lo be- 
lieve that they cannot at once leave the work- 
shop or counting room, and become success- 
ful farmers, garuneis or nurseryinen. How 
miuiny ure every year awakened fiom this de- 
lusion, by dear bought experience. A few 
succeed: they are those who appreciate their 
, want of knowledge, and go to work as zealous 
and earnest students,—like a man who finds 
himself in a foreign country, ignorant of the 
language spoken, and conscious that he can- 
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not prosecute his travels with either pleasure 
or pro‘it. witil he hus learned it. Such is ex- 
actly the position of the m:inwho becomes a 
tiller of the so.l, a grower of wheat or corn, a 
breeder of stock, a propigator of trees or 

lants, withoa previous stu ly or preparation. 
Natu ‘e speaks ‘o him in an unkuown tongue; 
he is continntliv mistaking one sound for an- 
other; blunde: after blunder confuses him ; 
and he soon finds he must either leave her 
and re'urn home to his oll pursuit, or at once 
bent himself down with dictionary, grammer, 
and ‘first lessons,’ to study her language. 

‘Oh, von are exaggerating! sivsa friend. 

‘Whit mystery is there in farming! Who is 
a9 stupid as not to know how to buy himself a 
farm; 1 few horse, cows, and impiements ; 
plow th: lanl, scatter the seed, and horvest 
the crop? Writ simpleoperations!? ParJlon 
us, dew frien l, for suggesting that you ought 
to hive son: knowledge of the qualities of 
soils; or vou may biy just such lands as some 
one may be glal*o gat rid of, hut will not suit 
your purnose. You ongit to know something 
of anim ls: or vou will certainly stock vour 
farm with a collection in which every fault 
known will be represented. You ought to 
know something of the feeding of farm stock, 
and their disewses; or half vour animals will 
die before you are aware of their sickness. 
You onght to know something of the comnar- 
ative valu> of the different varieties of grains 
and vereta! les, that you may plant thit wh'ch 
will best snit vour markets an your soils. 
There are a thousand other matters vou ought 
to know of, and that von must learn by expe- 
rience before firming will he profitabie. So 
in gardenine-—von will find it unpleasant not 
to know either how or whit to plant. And 
here the operations are more difficult, hecanse 
much more numerous, and more minute and 
less generally understood. The propagation 
and cu!ture of trees and plants is a great stu- 
dy--n»t to he learned in a few months. Af 
ter sone sixteen vears’ daily and hourly expe- 
rience. close stulv and observation, with op- 
portunities as good as most people have en- 
joved, we fool hut like an apprentice who hod 
serve] his “rst vear, and began to know how 
to hin Ile his tools,and unJerstand their naines 
and uses. 


We we wen'd have people look less lightly | 


upon these pussuita, Young men esnocially, 
who aim it requiring a respectable position 
in them shonl1 go to work in earnest—hegin 
at the beginnine.an1 the falacious idea thit a 
few months can be any sort of a preparation 
to enter unon this practice successfully. 
Those who aim at heing nurse-ymen, should 
go and serve a3 apprentices for at least three 
or four veirs in the best est»blishment. whero 
they may get a thorough training. To beable 


merely to put a tree in the gronnd, or to seta 
graft or bud, is but a sinall part of the wade. 
The time is fast approaching when such ac- 
qitirements will no. do, they will not be sufli- 
cert to contead with greater sul, Lor will 
they inspire the community with that couti- 
deace without which success cannot be attain- 
ed. A sentiment is fast growing up agiinst 
quacks or dalfway worsmen in any profession, 
and all such will fin | themselves un off the 
track. Keuding, study, an | observation, con- 
tinually, are necessary in conjunction with ev- 
ery day practice. 

‘The growing season is the time to acquire 
info. mation; everything is active, and vicluing 
to surrounding influences. The eliects of 
soils and mant res, dryness and moisture; the 
atta:ks of insects and discases; the habits of 
growth and bear ng of trees; the ripening of 
fruits; the advantages of different modes of 
proptzation,praning and troin ng; an | all the 
various tieaiment that trecs and plants un- 
dergo during summer, should be closely 
watched, and every rusult be seized upon and 
turned to account, for the guidance of the fu- 
ture. ‘his applios to every department of 
cultivation, whether it be the farm, the orch- 
ard, the fruit garden or the (ower garden. 
Our lady fi-ends who are embarking in the 
colture of flowers for their recreation and 
umusement, and for the embellishment of 
their homes, must not rest satisfied with ad- 
miration of their beautiful colors or folirge 3 
they must study their habits, observe what 
soil and treniment suits them best, learn their 
geography, histery, origin, &c., and they will 
greatly multiply the }leasures and benefits of 
floriculture. , 

We hear too many complaints of ‘barbarous 
Greek and Latin nimes;’ people want every- 
thing easy and ready made. A little study 
and practice will make the hardest names easy 
and familiar. ‘The world is wide. nations are 
various, and spcak different languages; the 
names of people of one country are strange 
and hard to those of another; but we cannot 
translate them—we must take them as they ave. 
and so with the names of plants, or fruits, or 
flowers, numed by foreizners,—we must learn 
pronounce them as we learn ether things 
more diflicult.— Genesee Farmer. 





Keeping Fruit Fresh. 

The New Fngland Farmer says he has pre- 
served gouseberries by placing the fruit,picked 
rather green, in bottles so as to fill them, and 
then filling ali spices to the mouth with water. 
The bottles are then set in a kettle of cold wa- 
ter where they remain until it is made to boil, 
when they are taken out, immediately corked 
very securely, and set in a cellar. ‘To this 
the Prairie Farmer ads, ‘Very likely; and 


, We bave many times put gooseberrics, into a 
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bottle, clean and dry, without any cold or hot 
water or anything else, except corking tight 
and covering the cork with sealing wax, and 
putting into acellar; and gooseberry pies as 
lresh at New Year’s as though the fruit had 
just been taken fron the bush.? ‘This mode 
would serve admirably for goo-eberries and 
currants (nearly ripe,)but for cherries and some 
other smaller fruits the water process has 
proved much the best. High flavored sour 
cherries, as the May Duke, Karly Richmond, 
&e., keep much better than the heart cherries 
—probably Downer’s Late, a very high fla- 
vored sort, would be one of the best of the 
latter class. ‘The common black or junk 
bottles have been found to serve a good pur- 
pose, if perfectly clean, having never been 
previously used; but transparent bottles, 
showing exactly the condition of the fruit, are 
of course best. An intelligent and skillful 
neighbor has succeeded by still another pro- 
cess in preserving peaches, (cut into large pei- 
ces and divested of the skin,) as fresh as when 
taken from the tree; not in their weight of su- 
gar, but in a very small quantity of that ma- 
terial. We have eaten them after mid-winter 
and could not have told by the flavor the dif- 
ference between these and the fresh dish serv- 
ed with cream at mid-autamn. ‘This process 
has cost months of labor and experiment be- 
fore reaching its present state of perfection, 
and it is yet to undergo further attempts at 
improvement another season; and in the mean 
time will not of course be given to the public. 
Dr. Lee thinks that fruit cannot be kept long, 
even if perfectiy excluded from the air, at a 
temperature above 60° Fah., But this mode of 
treating peaches appears to constitute an ex- 
ception. 


SWINE. 


In many parts of Massachusetts there 1s now | 


a general demand for pigs, and a limited sup- 
ply. Perhaps elsewhere a scarcity of good 
swine is felt. We do not mean that there are 
not grunters and squealers enough such as they 
are. Droves of animals bearing an exaggerat- 
ed resemblance to a very poor pig, perambu- 
late the country in every direction, and the air 
is vocal with their melodious voices. These 
animals might be trained, we think, to answer 
avery good purpose. Some of them might be 


made to assist in pick-ing out paving stones ' 


when streets are re-graded. Other would an- 
«wer for express-wagons, eity dispatch posts, 
and the like. Some could be set to getting 
out stone; a kernel of corn punched three 
feet under a rock would be an irresistable 
—- to the crow-bar-snouted quadrup- 
ed. 

Some people purchase these long-legged, 
coaree-snouted, tight-bellied creatures for meal 


bins; safer depositories for food of ail kinds, 
we do not know. Some people must breed 
them, or they would not be about. But this is 
not the description of pig, that is in demand. 
The demand is for good pigs; and, th»t anoth- 
er season may present a sufficient supply, we 
offer here a few hints as to the prevalent errors 
in the breeding of swine, above all other do- 
mestic animals. 

In the first place, most farmers, even among 
those who are desirous of improving their stock, 
endeavor to economise by purchasing a half, 
or quarter blood hoar, of some favorite breed. 
Now, friends, this is an advance in the wrong 
direction. Every generation is farther and 
farther from the perfection you desire to ob- 
tain. For, at every eros:, you breed out, more 
and more, the improved blood. A thorough- 
bred boar, at twenty dollars, is cheaper than 
a half-blood, which you are paid twenty dol- 
lars to use. 

This is not fancy-farming! Your common 
sense will teach you that the sleek Suffolks 
and the fine boned Middlesex bree! were not 
brought to their present perfection by the use 
of second-rate animals. You, vourselves, 
with judgment and perseverance ean form a 
breed equal to either of these; by using a full 
blooded boar with a well selected native sow; 
and by a wise selection among the litter for 
your next breeder; care being always had not 
to breed too close. 

This brings us to the second error, which is 
often, very often made. A pair of pigs for 
breeding purposes, is selected very frequently, 
—we may indeed say, very generally—from 
the same litter—full brother and sister. his 
is closer than the greatest sticklers for in-and- 
in breeding recommend; except in extreme ca- 
ses, when it is desired te strengthen and con- 
firm some gocd points, and other selection is 
inconvenient. To make matters worse, the 
next boar is selected out of some subsequent 
litter of their descendents; and the experiment 
ends in a lot of nondescripts: that are ail head 
and ears, and no body worth speaking of,—a 
carpenter’s horse,with a barrel on one end,and 
two feet of kinked two inch rope, hanging 
down at the other. Then you denounce these 
imported breeds as a humbue: and laud the 
natives, that have not got along quite as far 
as yours. 

As we remarke ! in the series on ‘Domestic 
Animals,’?—It is about of equal importance, 
how you select and how you feed.’ The differ- 
ence of. care was never better illustrated than in 
an instance that occurred in our experience.— 
Out of a fine litter we sold a first choice of pigs 
ton friend: a second,thirdand fourth pick was 
taken from the lot, and the refuse remained 
with us; to be killed outof the way, when con- 
venient, as we were closing up our ‘account 
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of stock,’to devote all our time to this Journal. 
Our pigs when killed some time afterward, 
had trebled their weight; the same was the 
case with one of the same lot presented to a 
tenant—an [rish woman. But the best pigs 
of the litter had not gained ten pounds—they 
were stunted.—Our friend’s farmer said he 
‘didn’t want to see wy more Suffolks if them 
was a sample.? We thought so to. 

A few days ago a purchaser doubted the 
purity of his stock of Suffoiks, because some 
one or two of the litter were spotted with black. 
This, by itself, isno argument against the pu- 
rity of the blood: for the improved suffolks are 
a cross between the Old Suffolk pig—a large 
and coarse breed—with the China; which are 
spotted. This evidence of the China cross 
breaks out once in a while; but by care in al- 
ways sclecting the pure white for breeders, the 
spo.s will be bred out. 

Most, if not all, of the imported improved 
breeds have been brought to their present per- 
yection by the use of the Chinese bloods.  'This 
China breed, is fine in the bone and possessing 
nu wonderful aptitude to take on fat. heir 
beauty is, what our friend Jaques, of Worces- 
‘ter happily calls—the beauty of utility; and 
they are well designed, and built to be the re- 
formers of their race. 

Varmers have a horror of long articles ; so 
that we defer a discussion of the feeding of 
swine, &c., to another opportunity, when we 


will present another dish of pig—Journal of 


Agriculture. 


TmNNING ovr VecrtTanLes.—There is a 

greater loss in suffering vegetables to stand too 
thick than most cultivators are aware of. It 
does require considerable nerve to commit in- 
discriminate slaughter upon fine growing 
plants.—¥or instance, here are ten fine beau- 
tiful melon vines, just beginning to run, with 
fruit blossoms forming. Now who has the 
bold hardihood to draw them all out but three 
or four, and throw them wilting away? Who 
van take the beets just as their tops give ev- 
idence of roots below, and separate them to 
ten inches? It is a hard matter we must con- 
fess, and is not properly done one time in 
twenty; but to have bulbs, top roots, melons, 
cucumbers or squashes, it must now be done, 
and the increased vigor of the remaining plants 
will repay the trouble. Then fall to, and 
spare not; no top-rooted plant*®or bulb should 
atund so thick that the hoe will not pass freely 
between them. No vine should have more 
than four or five plants left to a hill. 

Snap beans look so pretty growing thick, 
that we hate to disturb them;but if you would 
have the bushes‘yield their pendant treasures, 
thin out to ten inches. We know nothing 
that will bear as thick planting as English 








peas; in place of thining 
ground around them; now that they are in 
bloom and in pod, they will cutinue in fruit 
much longer; the shade enriches the land and 
saves culture. It is not always those who 
make the earliest and best, but those who thin 
judiciously and cultivate understandingly. 
Most gardeners plant seeus too thick, trusting 
to thinning out in their growing state; but 
alas! they look so uninviting, and plead so 
eloquently for life, that degenerate and inferi- 
or plants are the rewards of our false philov- 
ophy.—Lz. 


them, shade the 


Hilling Indian Corn. 

Mr. Iredell—It is a mooted question in the 
Agricult®ral world, and will probably long 
remain an undecided one, whether Inui n corn 
should be shilled.? For my own part, I must 
confess that both observation and experience 
convinced me that it should not. I do not in- 
tend to discuss the question philosophically, 
in this paper, but merely to state the result 
of experiments. In the summer of 1850 | 
had a piece of corn—-comprising about one 
acre—half of which J billed up with a broad, 
conical hill at the last hoeing, the other being 
left fiat. Both plans were decidedly good, 
and both had received the same quantity of 
manure, and precisely the same cultivation, 
with the exception above named. In July 
there came « heavy tornado, and the corn in 
both pieces was much prostrated, but on ex- 
amining I found that the hilled piece was 
broken off in many cases, indeed, in almost 
every hill, while the unhilled or level part had 
escaped. The consequence was, that the 
plants on the latter rose, while those on the 
former did not, but retained, to a great ex- 
tent, that position they had been compelled 
to take by the wind. ‘There was also a very 
perceptible difference in the quantity of the 
crop in favor of the former. Now let us ex- 
amine the reason for this. When fresh soil 
is brought up around the corn stalk, it in- 
duces a fresh evolution of brace or latteral 
roots, and this every time fresh accessions 
of dirt are made. but the brace roots do 
not tend in a very powerful degree, to the 
support of the plant; they are too superti- 
cial—the soil is light, and they sway with 
the swaying of the plant. Besides the effect 
of the dirt is to blanch and render brittle 
the portion of the stalk around which it is 
laced, and consequently liable to snap off 
betes even @ moderate wind. If no dirt 
was to be brought up, the original latterals 
or brace roots, would extend themselves, ac- 
quire size and energy, and be capable, by their 
magnitude and strong hold upon a firm soil, 
of supporting the plant in any wind. My 
lan is to plant so as to have the rows run 
Poth ways of the piece, i. e. cross each other 
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at right «nzles, which admits of working the 
crop with the hurrow or cultivator, and to 
kee» the sarfice entirely level. ‘There is no 
philosophy whatever in making any eleva- 
tion above the roots, so far as the support 
of the plints is concerne|, and it must be ob- 
vious | thing, to every rejecting person, that 
the exposure of an exira extent of surface 
in a dry time, as in the case of hilliag, must 
inere ise the eect of drought.—Cor. Herald 
and Free Press. 





‘kunc Vaire of Uarrots, 

Very few persons are aware of the fact,that 
young carrots are among the mest wholesome 
of veg riables, and greaily assist digestion.— 
Frenci cooxs in many of their stewed dishes, 
intro luve small slices of young carrots and 
the Julianne soup, 80 common on every French 
tuble, is se1soned wita finely chopped vegeta- 
blos—yo ing carrots being the most important; 
ani tue difference in digestion between a din- 
nor eaten at a Irench cafe and an English ho- 
tel, is not wlone in the cooking, but in the veg- 
etable coadiments introduced. It is only 
lately thit the chemists have explrined the 
digestive stimulus known to exist in the carrot 
to vonsist in a peculiar acid found in this veg- 
etable. 

After saying so much with a view to the 
promotion of a better understanding with the 
evrrot in our kitchen garden, we quote the fol- 
lowing in corroboration from the Working 
Fariner, exleulated to increase the field culti- 
vation of this useful vegetable. 

Two bushels of oats and one of carrots is 
better for food for a horse, than three bushels 
of oats; and when used for light work, the 
quantity of carrots may be increased. With 
auch food, horses will enjoy good health, a 
Jose hide, shining coat, and improved diges- 
tion, i 

It may be thus explained: The carrot is 
very nutritious, and, in addition, has the eu- 
rious property of gelatinizing the watery solu- 
tions contained in the stomach of the horse.— 
Carrots contain pelic acid, a single drop of 
which, mixed with the juice’of an orange or 
other fruit, immediately turns it into a jelly, 
and the Paris confectioners use it for this pur- 

ose. Soups, in which carrots have been 

oiled are always gelatinous when cold, and 
are more easily digested when used as food 
thin soups otherwise made. 

The bene plant has similar proportics. A 
thin slice of this plant thrown into a glass of 
water, renders it ropy and gelatinous, and for 
this reason it is a spoeific for summer complaint 
with children. 

By examining the dung of a horse fed in 
part on carrots, it will be found to contain no 
undigested hay o: oate, aud therefore, less 


uantities of those materials a. e necessary tham 
when half the amount swallowed is parted 
with in an undigested state. For fattening 
animals, the carrot is equally valuable, and 
for mili cows they surpass any other food.—. 
‘Vhe milk of « cow at mid-winter fed on car- 
rots, is equal in flavor to that supplied from 
clover in summer, while the butter made from 
the milk is finely colored and highly tavored. 
In soils containing proper proportions of 
bone dust, sulphuric acid, potash and common 
sult, $00 bushels of long orange, or 1100 
bushels of white Belgian carrots wity be easily 
raised per acre, while the sme land will not 
produce one-tenth the quantity of oats.— 
Downing’s Horticulturist. 


Habits of the Curculio. 

The curculio, is a small insect not moro 
than a quarter of an inch long, of a dark 
brown color, the sheaths cove:ing the wings 
slightly variegated with lighter colors, thy 
body resembling in size and appearance aripe 
hemp seed. It is distinguished by an clonga- 
tiun of the head, resembling a conspicuous 
rostrum or beak projecting frvin the front part 
of its thorax. 

About the time the young fruit atiains the 
size of a pea, the curculio begins its work of 
destruction. It makes a small cr.scent shaped 
incision in the young fruit, and Liys its egg in 
the opening. ‘The presence of the egg may be 
vasily detected by these incisions upon the 
surface. ‘lhe eg¢ soon hatches into a small 
white larva, which enters the body of the fruit 
and feeds upon it, causing, usually, its pre- 
mature fall to the ground. 

The period at which the young fruit falls, 
afver being punctured, varies with its age at 
the time of the injury. The earlier portions 
drop in abvut two weeks; but if the stone is 
hard when the egg is laid the fruit remains til] 
near the usual period of ripening, sometimes 
presenting a fair and smooth exterior, but 
spoile.. by the worm within. 

The insect, soon after the fall of the fruit, 
makes its way into the earth, where it is sup- 
posed to remain till the following spring, when 
it is cransformed into the perfect insect or bee- 
tle, to lay its eggs and perpetuate its race.— 
Instances, however, have occured, where the 
transformation has taken place within twenty 
days of the fall of the fruit. 

The curculio travels by flying, but only du- 
ring quite warm weather, or at the heat of the 
day. ‘The insects mostly confine themselves 
to certain trees, or to the sameorchard. But 
the fact that newly bearing and isolated or- 
chards are soon attacked, clearly shows that 
in occasional instances they must travel con- 
siderable distances. Indeed, they have been 
known to be wafted on the wind fora halfa 
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mile or more, the windward side of orchards 
being most infestel, immediately after strong 
winds from a thickly planted plum neighbor- 
hood. In the cool of the morning, they are 
nearly torpid, and ean scarcely fly, and craw] 
but slowly ; hence, at this time of the day they 
are most easily destroyed. 

Their flight appears to be never more than a 
few feet from the ground, and successful at- 
tempts have been made to shut them put of 
fruit gardens by means of a tight board fence, 
mine or ten feet high, entered by a tight gate. 
-~ Thomas. 

Boxt Disease—Mitcu Cows.—There are 
frequent inquiries in relation to a disease 
among milch cows, which is becoming quite 
prevalent. It arises frora an exaustion of the 
properties in the herbage which 18 necessary 
for the milch cow. Bonemeal, we learn from 
the Boston Cultivator, is being used in New 
Ungland as a medicine, fed to the cows, and 
with advantage. It is mixed with salt. The 
application of phosphate of lime, or bones, to 
the soil, will doubtless prove restorative—as 
this in England has been successfully applied, 
in the dairying districts, where the same dis- 
ease has frequently prevailed—Jour. N. Y. 
Stale Agricultural Society. 

We are not surprised at the above; it is 
only strange that in soils denuded of phos- 
phate of lime, that any attempt Pref r be 
made to conduct a dairy farm. Phosphate 
of lime is one of the ingredients of milk, and 
without its presence, good healthy milk can 


not be formed. Kvery dairyman knows that | 
cows will occasionally bite at a bone, even! 
in the rough unground state, and this is al-' 


ways the case when their food is grown on 
soils not containing the proper constituents 
of milk.—-‘l’o cattle breeders this of the great- 


est importance. ‘To form muscle without cor- | 


responding bone cannot praduce a good re- 
silt. ‘The improved Super-plcs h ite of lime, 
advertised by Mr. McCready, will entirely do 
away with these diflicultics on dairy farms.— 
Working Iarmer. 


Wortu Knowine.—-A young lady, while in 
the country some years ago, stepped on a rusty 
nail, which ran through her shoe and into her 
foot. ‘Tbe indamation and pain were of course 
very great, and locked-jaw apprehended. A 
frimnd of the family, however, recommended 
the application of a beet, taken fresh from the 
garden and pounded fine, to the wound. It 
was soon done, and the effect was beneficial. | 
Soon the inflamation began to subside ; and by ; 
koeping on the crushed bect, changing it for a! 
fresh one as its virtue seemed to become im- | 
paired, & speedy cure was effected. Simple | 
!.ut effectual remedies like this should be known 
to every one. \ 


Painting with Milk instead of Oil. 

We remember in former days, that some 
people used to paint in different colors by using 
skimmed milk instead of oil. This would not 
stand weather, and was merely used for work 
that was protected from rain and sun. We 
have been requested to pubiish a recipe for 
painting in this way. ‘The Farmer & Mechanic 
of New York, contzins the following direction. 
,li says that this mode of painting has been 
use: with success in Europe. It is made from 
milk and lime, has no smell, and dries quick- 
lly. 
|" "Take fresh curd and bruise the lumps on a 
grinder, or in an earthern pan or mortar with 
aspatula or spoon. Put them into a pot with 
an equal quantity of lime that has been well 
slackid with water, to make it just thick 
enough to be kneaded. Stir this mixture with- 
out adding any more water, and a white color- 
ed fluid will be obtained, which will serve as 
® paint. 

It is laid on with a brush, as any other paint. 
It spreads easily, but should be used on the 
same day it is mixed, or it will hecome too 
thick. Some colors, as Prussian blue, for in- 
stance, are changed by the action of the lime; 
but the Ochres do well, such as the red or 
yellow. After becoming dry, it may be rub- 
bed down with a clean woolen cloth, when it 
will become bright as varnish. It may be 
varnished over with whites of eges, which will 
give it a lustre, and it will last very long in 
dry and unexposed places. — Exchange. 





A New Ipra in Acricutturn —Raising Po- 
tatoes with Straw.—Vhe steward on board a 
U. S. steamer, in the Gulf, has produced sev- 
eral crops of excellent potatoes hy the follow- 


ing mode of cultivation without ground : 

WJe procured a common ‘crockery crate,’ a 
bundle of straw, and a few eyes of the potato 
and went to work farming it on board ship! 
‘The process for cultivating them is this:—Fill 
you a crate with alternate Isyers of straw and 
the eyes of the potatoe, commencing at the 
bottom with a layer of about six inches in 
depth of straw, and then a layer of the eyes- 
the eyes being placed about two inches apart 
over the surface of the straw—then another 
layer of straw on the top. Keep the straw 
always moist, aud in about two months you 
will have about fourtecn dollais worth of 
sound, good potatoes of the ‘first water.’ 

An Engiish gardener has, for more than 
twenty years past, kept down the weeds in 
gravel walks, without any apparent bad effect, 
by sprinkling over them annually dry salt, in 
dry weather, and then sweeping itthinly und 
regularly with a broom. 
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Reasons against a Dog Tax. 


Friendlv Editors;—As the Legislature is 
about t> enact a new tax law, and appear dis- 
posed to tax all kinds of property alike, I wish 
to call their attention to one species of proper- 
ty which has long been exempt, and it is to 
be hoped they will not so innovate on a long 
established precedent as to bringit on the 
tax list. True yourselves and correspon- 
dents and very many other a few years since 
made great exertions to have this property 
(dogs) taxed; and a law for that purpose was 
enacted, but repealed before going into effect. 
llaving reviewed the arguments pro and con, 
and having changed my views of such a law, | 
wish to give the reasons for the change, and 
why dogs should not be taxed—hoping humbly 
that the Legislature and people will give them 
due attention. A hint to a wise man is as good 
as a kick, therefore I shall condense as much 
a possible. 

First, then, dogs are not producers but con- 
sumers, it is unreasonable, if not useless to 
tax them. Your cow and sheep will bear tax- 
ation, for the first produces milk, beef and 
hides—the latter mutton and wool—but who 
could afford to be taxed on so worthless a thing 
as a dog. 

Secondly, mutton and wool are low priced 
now, and what would they bring were dogs 
taxed to death, and the 300,000 sheep the dogs 
annually destory, and their wool and increase 
added to the present stock? Why, wool and 
mutton would be so plenty every one would 
have enough and to spare. Again, every dog 
costs about as much yearly for his support as 
would make a barrel of pork. My township has 
about 300 of them, and being, I presume, no 
more doggish than others, that ratio would 
make about 360,000 in the State. If these 
360,000 dogs were converted into barrels of 
pork, and thrown intc the market ‘on top of? 
vur present supply, d’ye think any body would 
want to buy pork? it would glut universal 
Yankeedom. 

Again, if dogs were abolished, which would 
amount to the same thing, what would the 
numerous poor families, who are engaged ina 
laudable struggle to keep the breath of life in 
some half dozen starving hounds and curs do 
with their surpius pork, mush and milk,— 
wouldn’t the children surfeit? And if wool, 
and of coarse clothing were cheap, wouldn’t 
there be danger that many poor children, who 
can’t go to school now for want of clothing, 
would be enabled to get an education, so as 
to be in tne way of the rich and well born?— 
What farmer well to do in the world but knows 
the advantage of having poor neighbors to do 
his work, and take a few pounds of pork, 
wool, or mutton for pay? Could he expect 
such, were they all to raise pigs and sheep,and 


employ the boys at raising corn and potatoes 
instead of chasing the dogs about the woods 
jand fields after squirrels and rabbits? No 
| sir-ee! no such thing. 
Again, most of us travel mure or less; who 
has not experienced the exhilarating and de- 
'lightful effects a chorus from half a dozen curs 
has on the nerves, as they rush on him and his 
‘horse on the highroad? Away goes horse and 
{rider as if old Nick had kicked them on end; 
!and just as Dobbin begins to flag, out comes 
another pack and sends him on again. Think 
of the expense you will be obliged to incur for 
|whips and spurs before yeu venture a tax on 
| dogs. 

| Bear in mind that something is necessary to 
| keep the supply of sheep within the demand: 
| and as we have improvidently and foolishly de- 
' storyed and driven off from our State . heir na- 
tural enemy the wolf, which God had provid- 
ed for that purpose, pray don’t add to our 
former follies that of destroying the next best 
remedy of over production. 

Feeling in duty bound to make this humble 
confession of repentance for former hersies, | 
am your obedient Convertep Doc Harer. 

Ohio Cultivator. 





Kxrrtixc Macnixe.—A number of articles 
have appeared from time about knitting ma- 
chines, and it has been a matter of no small 
wonder to many how they can make so many 
stitches per minute, one in Philadelphia ma- 
king 60,000, and another said to make 10, 
000. This number is a pretty large quantity; 
but when it is considered that S00 needles are 
operated at once, the wonder ceases to be a 
wonder. ‘The Griswoldville Knitting Compa- 
ny, Weathersfield, C't., have these machinces 
in operation. So we learn from one of our 
scientific exchanges. 





CreareninG Parnts.—-Dr. A. Il. Plant of 
Sheboygan, Wiss., announces that he has, af- 
ter years of patient experiment, perfected the 
discovery of avery cheap substitute for linseed 
oil and white lead, whereby paints for ordi- 
nary purposes are greatly cheapened. His 
new paints are of all colors, exeept white, 
which he expects soon to perfect, and will 
cost in the average about half the present 
rates. The paints haye been tested and ap- 
proved of, it is said. 





The Lawrenceburgh Press states that Dr. J. 
G. Dunn, of that city, had discovered a chem- 
ical combination by which he can change the 
surface of any kind of stone or brick so as to 
represent the most beautiful and substantial 
marble or granite. It is simply a process for 
crystalizing lime, and is capable of being col- 
ored or mottled by any tint whatever. 
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ST. LOUIS, JULY, 1852. 








The Law of Newspapers. 

1. Subscribers who do not give express notice to the con™ 
trury, are considered wishing to continue their subscriptions. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their pa- 
pers, the publisher may continue tv send them till arrear- 
ages are paid. 

3. If subscribers neclect or refuse to take their papers 
from the offices where they are directed, they are held res- 
ponsible until they have ordercd them discontinued and sct- 
tle their bills. 

4. if subscribers remove to other places without inform- 
ing the publisher, and the paper is sent to the former dirce- 
tion, they are hela respomsibice 
5. The courts have decided that refusing to take a paper 
or periodical from the office, or removing and icaving it un- 
called for while in arrears we the publisher, is evidence of 
intentional fraud. 

6. Any person who receives a paper and makes use of it, 
whether he has ordered it sent or nuly is held in iaw w be a 
subscriber. 





—- 

THANKS.—Our hearts are full of gratitude 
to the kind friends we met with all along our 
journey. To those who go hospitably enter- 
tained us; to those who labored so hard to 
promote our interests by increasing the circu- 
lation of our journal, and to those who so 
heartily engiged in the work of organization, 
and accomplished so much in the good cause. 
We went among strangers, except as they had 
become acquainted with us through our paper, 
and we met every where warm hearts and open 
hands. We cannot here mention the names of 
those who have endeared themselves to us by 
their kind hospitality and cheerful co-opera- 
tion in our plia3s. Their record is in our 
hearts. 





(Our January number is exhausted, and 
in furzishing new subscribers we send all ex- 
cept it. We shall reprint this number so as 
to forward it by the 20th of the present month, 
when it will be immediately mailed to all who 
have not already received it. We still receive 
subscriptions to commence with the year, and 
recommend all new subscribers to supply 


themselves with the back numbers, so as to 
have the yolume complete. * 





STRAWBERRIES.—The season for this de- 
licious fruit is past, but we must return our 
thanks for more than one mess sent us by our 


kind friends. {n particular do we note those 
from Mr. Peckuam, proprietor of ‘Hyde Park,’ 
and those which accompanied the magnificent 
boquet from Mr. J. Turner. Mr. Peckham’s 
box were very large, and excellently flavored, 
and we are sure that we did ample justice to 
them. But we think Mr. Turner’s were the 
largest and fairest of which we have ever had 
the pleasure to partake. Some of them we 
judged would measure three and a half inches 
in cireumfrence. We say we should ‘judge,’ 
we dis not measure them, cause why—while 
we were preparing some strips of paper to 
measure them, the Jrish girl ate them up. 
| THE WOOL GROWER.—This valuable 
journal, wh e: has hitherto becn published at 
Buffalo, New York, by ‘I’. C. Peters, has pas- 
sed into the hands of D. D. 'T. Moore, of the 
Rural New Yorker, at Rochester, at which 
place its publication will be continued. Mr. 
Peters will be retained editor of the Wool De- 
partment. Its price is only fifty cents a year, 
and we heartily and cheerfully recommend it 
to every person interested in sheep husbandry, 
or the production or manufacture of wool. 
sins einssapliaaiieama 
Pourrrcau Marrers.—Well now the ball is 
fairly open. ‘The democrats are marshal- 
ing under Gen. Pierce and Goy. Kine, and 
the Whigs under Gen. Scorr, and Mr. Grauwam, 
while the contest for State offices affords ad- 
mirable scope for scene-shifting and by-play. 
Well, brother farmers, let us say again, don’t 
forget that ‘the skin isnearer than the fleece,’ 
and that there are interests more important 
than the question, who shall be President? 
There are several matters which demand se- 
rious attention at the hands of the farmers. 
The subject of county organization, of a State 
Board of Agriculture, of Agricultural Schools, 
of a National Bureau of Agriculture—all of 
these should be borne in mind, and the pulse 
of the candidates felt in regard to them. Re- 
collect, if you forget in the heat of party to 
attend to your own vital interests, you may find 
_ out too late that you have Pierced yourselves 


| through with many sorrows, and instead of 


comming off Scott free in the contest, you have 
been so little cared for in the great national 
Ba- King that you have not even so much as & 
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morsel of Graham bread allotted you in the! many sections is that great injury was done to 
destribution of the ‘loves and fishes’ of politi- | the crop by winter killing, and in some other 
cal favors. sectionsthe worm and other pests have affec- 

y |ted it. The quality is good and we presume 





Correspondence the Valley Farmer. 
THE Grove, Cook Co., 11 Ley J ily aft, 1852. 

Frrexp Assorr:—I have seen no full or very 
eorrect report of the proceedings of our con- 
vention at Springfield. But for fear you 
should recieve no account of it, I send you the 
inclosed from The lilinois Journal.* 

The rrtenps of our movement were unani- 
mous on all points discussed. There was no 
difference of opinion among us. The want of 
‘hamony’ originated in our admitting the ene- 
mies of ‘an [ndustri«l Institution’ to seats in 
our convention. We wished for diseussion.— 
Sut as the opposition could not rule, they took 
the best means to ruin us. They withdrew in 
a body, and threatened us with the indignation 
of a press ortwo. But [ trust they will think 
better of it, and admit the majority should 
cule, in schools and conventions too. 

Our opponents were all learned Professors, 
and they opposed our views with great zeal 
and ability, and urged their own old world no- 
tions in a manner worthy of the old schools,to 
which all of them belong. 

Wonld that they could see as we do, that 
they are acting against the hest interests of 
their own Cuilleges in opposing the creation of 
ours. 

We kept faith with them, and did not urge | 
our plun upon the Legislature. They said 
that they only opposed that, and we did not’ 
urge it in our Industrial Convention—nor ask | 
for immediate action—and I presume the Leg- | 
islature took no action thereon. But we have: 
not done —you may rest assured of that—an- 
other convention will be called, and should it’ 
be deemed necessai y, there are those who will 
speak to ‘the people,’ and eo!lect their voices 
for the action of our next Gencral Assembly 
of the State of Ilinois—‘nous verrons.’ 

Farewell, Joun A. Kennicorr. 


* These proceedings will be published in the August 
aumber of the Valley Farmer.—Ep. 


| 





We copy from the St. Louis Intelligencer | 
the following account, at the same time we: 
may be permitted to say that we think it ra- 


taking all together, there will be about an 


average crop—not more. At all events we 
do not think our farmers need fear that the 
market will be glutted. 

THE WHEAT CROP. 

It will gratify all our readers to learn, that 
we continue to receive, from all the great 
grain growing States of the country, informs- 
tion of an abundant wheat harvest. The crop 
will not only be large, but, so far as we can 
learn, the grain, in general, will Le fine. Jn 
emall sections the fy has injured the grain, 
and in others, the rust; but throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, the farming 
interests, have abundant cause for thankful- 
ness, that the ‘Lord of the harvest? has been 
pleased to crown their labors with success. 

We think the yield of grain (wheat) the pres- 
ent year will be the largest crop since 1843. 
If we remember right, that vear it was estima- 
ted at 116 millions of bushels—this vear, we 
estimate it at full 140 millions, which at 80 
cents per bushel, which is shout a fair average 
for all sections of the Union, the crop will 
amount to 112 millions of dollars— more in 
value, than the whole Cotton cop of the pres- 
ent year, which, it is now conceded, will reach 
nearly three miliions of bles, which at an 
average of $30 per bale is 90 millions. 

The Colion cop of the country is usually 
denominated the ‘great crop,’ and to its yield 
or failure, we are accustomed te look with 
much soiicitude. 

We however, esteem the Wheat; the ‘great 
crop’ of the land, and the failure of this crop, 
for asingle year, even with all our California 
guld imports, would produce the most disas- 
terous consequences, to the monetary affairs 
of our land. 

Happily this year, from this cause we have 
nothing to fear. 

The latest advices we have from England 
represent the prospect good, for all the emaller 
grains, but like our own crop, that of Eng- 
land, cannot be judged of, until within a short 
time before it is ripe—and the harvest there, 
does not take place, until the latter end of 
August and first of September. 





Orcnarp Grass ror Meapows.—A corres- 
pondent wishes informativn as to the value of 
Orchard Grass for hay as compared with Tim- 
othy. Also, directions as to its culture, quan- 
tity of seed to the acre, &c. Will not som- 
of our correspondents furnish the mforma- 
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Agriculture, Horticulture, &c., &c. 

ast week we gave a statement of the 
@nount of Stock exported from this county 
by one in lividul during the term of one year, 
amounting to the sum of $52,644, and upon 
further inquiry we are credibly informed by 
Traders that more Caitle, loge and Sheep are 
shipped from our citw than all points on the 
Missouri put tegether. Owingto the fact that 
no account has been regularly kept by any one 
concerning our exportations, it is difficult to 
got at the aggregate amount, but by applica- 
tion to different individuals engaged in the 
8‘ock trade, we hope soon to be able to furnish 


an approximate account of our annual expor- | 
tations in this important branch of agriculture. | 
When we do, we believe that it will make; 
stock dealors direct their particular attention | 


to Cooper. 

In this connection the idea of a county Agri- 
cnitural Society presents itself. Our neigh- 
boring countics:Boone, Howard and Pettis 
have established or taking the necessary ateps, 
to orta lish County Agricultural Societies.-—- 
Shall we be behind them? We say no! Let 
those most interested take the preliminary 
steps and Cooper will not found wanting in ef- 
forts to accomplish an object so desirable.— 
The organization of county Agricultural Socie- 
tios, is expected to be auxiliary to the establish- 
ment of a Stite Agricultural Society. ‘The 
noxt Legislature will be applied to for an ap- 
oe we to secure permanent establishment, 

‘hey have a beneficial tendency wherever es- 
tablished. Take the example of the States of 
N. ¥Y. and Ohio. It has been estima’ed that 
within « few years past their stock, agricultur- 
al and Horticultural resources have advanced 
from 25 to 50 per eent. 

In Missouri and wo my even say Cooper 
county, ® mere fraction of the soil is in culti- 
vation, and the greater portion of that not 
half cultivated. Shoull we make the most 
out of our great natural advantages now, or 1s 
it wiser to leave this Zabor for the next genera- 
tion?— Booneville Observer. 

Paemiom Sats or Tosacco.—The annual pre 
mium tobacco sie at the State Tobicco Ware- 
house, cima of yesterday. The break eom- 
prized ninety hogshoads, and we-e disposel of 
a3 follows: 

The promiam of sixty dollars for the best 
manufacturing hogsherd was awarded to KF. 
R. Conley, of Calioway county, Mo. This 
hogshead sold at $30 05 per hundred paunds, 
and was purchased by Liggett & Bros., manu- 
facturers of this city. 

Tho premium of thirty dollars for the second 
hogshead of manufacturing was rwarded to il. 
W. Stokes, of Calloway connty. This hogs- 
head w..s purchased by Lewis & Bros., manu- 
facturers of this city, at $18. 

The first shipping premium of forty doilars 





! was given to Mrs. S. C. Bibb, of FranklinCo., 
and the second of twenty dollars, to A. Leath- 
era, of the same county. ‘The first hogshead 
sold at $10, the second at $8 25, and both 
purchased by Lewis & Bros. Vol. F. P. Chiles, 
the merchunt here, through wnom they were 
sold, again gave silver cups to the purchasers. 

Seventeen ht ds. manufacturing sold to dif- 
ferent purchasers from $8 20 to $2v, and the 
remaining 68 hhds., including common manu- 
facturing and inferior to fine shipping rang- 
ing allthe way through from $3 35 to $7 5 
per hundred ibs. included in the biake waga 
great deal of common tobacco, not designed 
to be offered for the premiums, but having it 
in the warehouse, the parties voneludee to put 
it up, in order to obtain good prices—henoe 
the unusually large number of hogsheads gold. 
St. Louis eveniny News, 25th ult. 





Pants Poisonep.—Dr. Salisbury and Al- 
bany, N. Y., recently communicated to the 
Amerean Scientific Association some experi- 
me. ts on plants, which illustrate tho analogy 
existing between animal and vegetable physi- 
olugy. Dr. S. extracted the poison of a dead 
ratuesnake, a sm.il portion of which he inser- 
ted in the plants by moistening with it the 
blade of a knife, with which he wounded a li- 
lac, a horse-chestnut, a corn plant, and a sun- 
flower. In sixty hours after the intliction of 
the wound, they began to manifest symhtome 
of poisoning, and in a few days all their leaves 
above the wound were dead. In about fifteen 
days they min.fested convalescences, and fin- 
ally all recovered from the injury. 

Tomat.es. 

Within our remembr.nce, this vegetabie 
was universally despised as an article of food 
though it is now universally appreciated, It 
has gone through more transformytions in ite 
preparations for the human stomach, than 
any other edible we know of. It is servedraw 
with pepper salt, and vinegar, or plain, and 
sometimes eaten like an apple, with great rel. 
ish by some farmers. It is pickled, green or 
ripe, or preserved in suzar. Pues, puddings 
and tarts are inade of it, anl cxtchup enough 
to float Liliputian navy. [tis dried like ap- 
ples, or cooked anl spread upon plates and 
dried in ovens an! his been ground into moa} 
to preserve for winter cvoking, It is alec 
packed in melted lard in jais for the same 
purpose. ‘Tomito piils at one time threaten- 
el to turn calomel over at the dozs. But the 
last grand discovery was reserved for the last 

ear. ‘lomato whisky is latest product we 
ave heard of being tortured out of this veget- 
able. We suppose the cant phrash of ‘too 
much corn,’ will now be altered to ‘too mach 
tomato,’ and that tomxto whisky will hereafter 





be quoted among tho agricultural products of 
the country.— The Plow. 
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Howard County Agricultural Society. 

On the 12th day of June, 1852, a portion 
of the cittizens of Howard county met in the 
College Chapel at Fayette, to consider the pro- 

riety of organizing a County Agricultural 

ociety, when on motion of Capt. J. ‘I’. Cleave- 
land, Dr. J. J. Lowry was called to the Chair, 
and J. W. Henry appointed Secretary. 

G. M. B. Maughs, by request explained the 
object of the meeting, after which Mr. Abbott, 
(editor of the ‘Valley Farmer,’) addressed the 
meet on the subject Agriculture, at the conclu- 
sion of which, on motion of Abiel Leonard 
Esq., it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the meeting 
are due, and are hereby respectfully tendered 
to Mr. Abbott for his very able and inter est- 
ing address. 

On motion it was 

Resolved, Vhat the citizens of Howard coun- 
ty be requested to meet at theCourt House 
in Fayette, on the first Monday in July ensuing, 
to consider the propriety of organizing a Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society. 

On motion, the Secretary was ordered to 
furnish the ‘Banner and Times’ with a copy of 
the proceedings for publication. 

The meeting then adjourned until the first 
Monday in July. J. J. LOWRY, Pres’t. 

J. W. Henry, Sec’y. 





Bob’s notion of Book Farminz. 
Bob, the farmer’s son, thus expresses his no- 
tion of an improved system of farming in the 
Indiana Farmer: 


Eprrors Farmer:—I have only to sav to you, 
that I wish you would keep your agricultural 
paper to yourselves, and away from our house. 
Since ths old man has been taking it there is 
no ‘rest for the wicked,’ certain. Te keeps us 
hauling muck, (as he calls it,) manure—old 
ashes, and even make us clean out the pig pen 
and put the filth on the fields. Formerly there 
wag some mercy shown the horses, for we 
plowed only three or four inches deep, but 
now, nothing less than ten inches will do, and 
the corn ground is to be plowed, below that, 
with a new plow he has just bought. 

The next thing, I presume, will be to take 
the bottom out of the well! We used to take 
the Palladium, and he would suck down the 
perce contained in it as gospel truths, and 

ad plenty of time to spend half a day any time 
to talk about who should be elected, and who 
should not. But he don’t read the paper now, 
and he is as anxious to get the Farmer, as he 
was formerly to have election day come round. 
He is all the time talking about new ‘fertiliz- 
ers,’ new varieties ef seeds, who will get pre- 
miums, &c. He don’t only talk either, but he 
make us boys hoe to it from morning till aight. 





We have had tu tear down all the fences, and 
reset them, and he has got the old lady in the 
notion of whitewashing the garden fence.— 
What foolishness! and the plague of it is, we 
boys will have it to do—just wasting the time 
we might spend in fishing. So keep your pa- 
per to yourselves, and we will have some rest 
again. B os. 





LONGEVITY Or THE liorsE.—It has long been 
the impression that the ordinary duration of a 
horse’s life is much shorter than it ought to be, 
and that the excess of mortality is the careless- 
ness Or ignorant management. ‘The great er- 
ror consists in regarding the temperament and 
constitution of the horseas altogether different 
from those of human beings; whereas, they are 
precisely the some in all important respects, 
Disease, arising from excessive fatigue, over 
heating, and exposure to the air, want of ex- 
ercise, and improy er diet Loth as respects qual- 
ity and quantity, and from many other causes 
affects the horse and his master alike, and ne- 
glect in either case must terminate fatally. 
Indeed, when a man or horse has acquired, by 
a course of training, a high degree of health 
and vigor, the skin of either, is an invariable 
idex of the fact. 

It has been remarked in England, that the 
skin of the pugilist, when he has undergone a 
severe course of training, when he prepares 
himself for the fight, exhibts a degree of beau- 
ty and exceeding fairness that excites the ad- 
miration as well as the wonder of the specta- 
tors. So with the horse; his skin is the clever- 
est evidence of the general state of his health. 
Even the common disease of foundering is not 
peculiar to the horse, but is a muscular affee- 
tion, to which many men who have overstrain- 
ed themselves atany period are subject. In 
fact the medical treatment of the horse and its 
rider ought to be the same; and we confiden- 
tially believe that if this principle were acted 
upon with a moderate share of «attention and 
resulution, the average life of this useful ani- 
mal would be much longer, and the profit de- 
rived from his labors proportionately greater. 
—Am. Vt. Journal. 








Pasturr ror Cows.—See that your cows are 
provided with good pasture and a sufficiency of 
pure water. Cows that have to labor hard all 
day ina hot sun to provide a scanty supply of 
food, and take her drink from a mud puddle, 
will not give so much or so good milk as those 
that are provided with an abundant supply of 
succulent grass, and water frem a spring or 
brook, so that they can fill themselves in a 
short time and then lay down down to rest.— 
There is no animal on the farm that is so much 
benefited by rest and quiet indulgence as a cow 
that gives milk. 
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CHARCOAL AND sat FoR SuezP.—A contrib- | 


utor to the North-western Cultivator writes, 
‘It is generally conceded that wet pastures are 
unfavorable to the health of sheep. I have 
kept a flock for four years in a pasture of this 
description—for the first two years with unfa- 
vorable results. My sheep were unhealthy, 
and many of them died. I ascribe it to the 
wetness of my pasture. Upun recommendation 
of an old farmer, [ gave the sheep charcoal mix- 
ed with salt. My sheep presented a more heal- 
thy appearance. I have continued the treat- 
ment, and the animals have continued to thrive. 
I'suppose the medicinal qualities of this mix- 
ture consist in the disinfecting qualities of the 
charcoal.’ And in the invaluable tonic and al- 
terative properties of the salt, we may add; 
for, like many other remedial agents, this ar- 
ticle, when given in small doses, augments the 
digestive functions. In larger doses it isa ca- 
thartic.—Am. Vt. Journal. 





Acx or Surzr.—The age of sheep may be 
known by the front teeth. They are eigat in 
number, and appear the first year all of a size. 
In the second year the two middle ones fall 
out, and their place is supplied by two large 
ones. Inthe third year a small tooth on each 
side. Inthe fourth year the large teeth aro 
sixin number. Jn the fifth year the whole of 
the front teeth are large. In the sixth year the 
whole begin to get worn. Invhe seventh year 
some fall out or are broken. 

It is said that the teeth of ewes begin to de- 
cay at five or six; those of weathers at seven, 
productive for seventeen years. | 





Lazy Honey Bers.—The late news from 
Honolula states the failure of an attempt to 
take a swarm of bees from Boston around the 
Cape to the Sandwich Islands. On entering 
the tropics the wax melted, and the bees per- 
ished. The introduction of honey bees into | 
the Island has long been deemed a matter of © 
importance. 

In Sydney Smith’s sketches of Moral Philos- 
ophy, we remember he mentions, on the au- 
thority of Dr. Darwin, acurious instance of 
change of instinct in this little insect, from 
which it would seem, the Islanders have small 
cause to regret the failure of the attempt at its 
naturalization. He says: ‘The bees carried 
over to Barbadoes, and the Western Isles ceas- 
ed to lay up any honey after the first year, as 
they found it not useful to them. They per- 
ceived that the weather was so fine and mate- 
rials for making honey so pientiful, that they 
quitted their grave, prudent and mercantile | 
character, became exceedingly prodigate, and 
debauched, eat up their capital, resolved to 
work no more, and amused themselves by fly- , 
ing about sugar-houses and stinging the ne- 
groes. | 


( The Peoria Press has information that 
the crops in that region look very well. In 
the timber portions of Fulton and Schuyler, 
and other river counties, the wheat crop is un- 
usually good. On the prairies, the winter has 
been a little more injurions, and tne prospects 
are nut su good. ‘The crop, however, bids fair 
to be good one. Corn, thought late, is looking 
well, and small grain sown this spring, is ex- 
cellect everywhere. 


| The Mt. Sterling Democrat says, that the 


prospects are tiattering for a heavy crop this 
season in Brown and the adjoining counties. 
The farmers in that region have commenced 
working in the corn crop, which prescnis a pro- 
mising appearance. ‘lhe wheatlooxs remark- 
able fine and from present appearane:s, will 
turn off a heavy yield at harvest.— Springfield 
Register. 





(The Bangor Courier pronounces the cot- 
ton wool remedy against the ravages of the 
eurcuiio, a ‘humbug.? Why not? (it asks) 
‘Don’t the curculio the fly?? A triend informs 
us that he hag taken especial pains with the 
cotton wool, but found his cherries and plums 
punctured, and on shaking his trees obtained 
quantity of the little rascals. Ile thinks the 
will be unusually abundant this year. Fruit 
growers must resort to shaking the trees again, 
if they would secure any quantity of plums.’ 





The Crops throughout Tngiand, as the ad- 
vices by the last steamers state, are luxuriant. 
Between Liverpool and London, the country is 
clothed with the richest verdue, and similar ac- 
counts reach us from other parts of the island 
and from [reland. The wheat crop is especi- 
ally thriving. Other grains look well, and so 
do potatoes. There isa prospect of a fair hay 
crop. Hops have a strong growth, with the 
appearance of being untouched by blight. 

Oats Cut Green and Sowing Corn thickly. 
—Samuel Williams, of Waterloo, N. Y., gives 
inthe Genesee Farmer the management of a 
farmer who stables his cows six months in the 
year, making his manure by composting, and 
who says that nothing exhausts the soil so lit- 
tle, that pays so well ina dry season, when hay 
is short, as oats cut in the milk for winter fod- 
der, particularly for sheep. We think if he 
shouid also adopt the practice of sowing corn 
very thickly in furrows three feet apart, he 
would regard the crop as even less exhausting 
and possessing great value for feeding greenor 
dried, to cattle.—Culiivator. 





(The Texas papers say there never was 
a better promise of a large cane ciop on the 
Brazos. The cotton crup also bids fais to be 
a large one. The corn 1s in forward condition, 
and the prospects for large crops generally in 
that section very flattering. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


Comiucted by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 








The Journey. 

Since we took our excursion up the Mis- 
souri river we have had a severe attack of sick- 
noss contracted in the country before we re- 
turned home, which confined us to our bed for 
about ten days. We suffered so much from 
the fever thit we fe 1 quite incapacitated to 
give such a full and particular account of our 
trip as we should be glad to. We went to 
Rocheport onthe steamer Martha Jewett, a 
most excellent bout, fitted up in superior style, 
both for elegance and comfort. The motto 
over the entrance to the ladies’ cabin—‘Be 
kind to the loved ones at home,’—correspon Js 
with the Captain’s conduct in paying a gener- 
ous ani polite attention to the ladies. We 
improved in health every day we were on the 
Martha Jewett. Martha Jewett is a mame 

_Very dexr to us, as we were intimately acquain- 
tod with Mirtht, sister of the captain, in our 
childhood and youth. We were of the eame 
age, went for some years to the same school, 
and belonged to the same religious society. 
Well do we remember the kind, warm-hearted 
and gontle Murtha. Well do we remember 
her when we wers confined by illnoss to the 
house for some months, when she left her gay 
companions to visit the young invalid, to bring 
us news from the woild of the young without, 
and aweet boquets of flowers to refresh us in 
our sick room. Yes, we shall ever remember 
her with loveand gratitude, till this heart shall 
cease to beat. ‘The boat ought indeed bea 
good boat to be worthy to bear her name! 

Wo made our first stop at Rocheport, and 
put up at Col. Euston’s. We had every atten- 
tion, and found it a very pleasant resting place. 
Weshall not soon forget the kindness oc the 
family tous. We mute several pleasant ac- 
quaintances there. Rocheport is quite a pret- 


ty rurwl looking village; we were pleased to see 
the good side walks—a convenience that is 
seldom found in smail villages. 

We next went to Columbia, where thero was 
a meeting of the Agricultural Society. We 
hope it may sucoeed well and do great things 


they must get the ladies interested in it. They 
must give premiums for every thing that can 
be made at home—especially for nice heht 
bread and good butter. If they do this, the 
ladies will be to the Society as Aaron and 
Hur were to Moses,—to hold up his hands. 
We were kindly welcomed by Mrs. Switzler, 
who introduced us to Mr. and Mrs. Field, we 
were politely invited to their home and hospita- 
bly entertained over Sunday. 

We then went to Boonville, and put up at 
Col. Pierce’s Mansion House, where we re- 
ceived as good attention as we could wish for 
in any city. We were kindly invited by Mr. 
E. W. Brown to his residence in the country. 
He has a new place, but has well improved it 
for the time he has been on it. We made the 
acquaintance of his wife and spent a very 
pleasant time in walking «mong the flowers and 
listening to the singing of the birds, and look- 
ing at the fowls, of which they had a fine lot. 
Mere we had some good light bread, an artic!e 
quite scarce in the country. We became so 
well acquainted with Mrs. Brown, that she 
seemed like an old and well tried friend, and 
we shall ever remember our visit there with 


pleasure. 
From there we went to Glasgow, a place 


where we hope we may never have to etop 
again. We were obliged to remain. some hours 
at an uncomfortable hotel, till Capt. Cleve- 
lan4’s carriage arrived for us, and we were tru- 
ly glad to see it. We had «# delightful rice of 
five miles through a beautiful tract of country, 
pesaing by largo fields of waving corn, wheat 
and hemp, thro* cool and shady groves, by fine 
country mansions, surrounded by every thing 
that could delight the eye and render a country 
life inviting, til! we arrived at Capt. C’s. where 
we were reccived with generous warmth and 
cordiality. Capt. Cleveland lives five miles 
from Glasgow, in a large and convenient coun- 
try mansion, on a beautiful and well regulated 
farm. His house is located a short distance 
from the road, commanding an extensive view 
of his pleasant grounds. A wide and neat walk 
leads from the road to the hozse; on either 
side of the walk is a wide bed of flowers run- 
nig its entire length, and blooming from early 
spring till late autumn, while the grounds 
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bushes, flowering plants, shade and fruit trees, 
filling the whole air with their rich and fra- 
geant odor, and we thought 
‘If there’s peace to found in this wor!d 

The heart that is humble might hope for it here.’ 
He has a fine orchard from which he made five 
hundred dollars last year. We are sorry to 
sity that the Captain wishes to sell his place. 
Farming is not ‘active business’ enough for 
him. We could recommend the place above 
all others we have seen, to any one who wish- 
‘8 to retire from the noise and bustle of city 
to the real enjoyments of country life. 

We spent a pleasant time ut Capt Cleve- 
land"s, in the society of his wife and daughters, 
who are real ladies, and did every thing they 
could to render our stay agreeable. While 
there we visited Mr. Leonard’s family, at Fay- 
vette, partook of an excellent dinner, and saw 
some relics of the past—a letter of General 
Washington’s in his own hand-writing, a bible 
two hundred years old or upwards, and some 
other antiquities. Afver spending a pleasant af- 
ternoon with this agreeable family we return. 
ed to Capt. C’s. and spent the Sabbath. ere 
eads most of the pleasant part of our trip. 
Then came rains, bad roads, long drives, fa- 
tigxe and sickness. 

We visited Georgetown, and were kindly en- 
tertained by Mr. Robinson’s family, where we 
were quite sick, with our ald disease of the 
heart. Mrs. Robinson paid us every attention 
in her power, for which we render her our sin- 
cere thanks. We tien returned to Boonville, 
passing tke night with Mr. A.S. Walker’s fam- 
ily, who treated us with great kindness. At 
Boonville we spent the Sabbath with Mr. Myers. 
In this pleasant family we spent some happy 
hours. Llere we ate some of the best rasp- 
berries we ever tasted. Sunday afternoon we 
were taken sick with the fever, which soon 
prostrated all the strength we had gained. 
Mra. Myers did all she could to make us com- 
fortable, and we shall ever remember her with 
gratitude. 

Monday morning we went on board the Kate 
Swinney, and although too sick to notice any 
thing else we were glad to find such spacious 
state rooms and large beds. We received the 
best of attention while on board, every thing 
being quite still and quiet. 


Now we are at home, we remember much of 
our journey with pleasure, and onthe whole 
do not regret having taken it, us we made 
many aequaintances whom we shill not sooe 
forget. 





The Sabbath. 

There is no land where —all religious obligt - 
ttons aside—the Sabbath is sv necessary as in 
this country. We would be barbarians wath- 
out it. Already the lust of money and distine- 
tion, acting upon natures lasheu by ear pecu- 
liar institutions into the most vehement emu- 
lations, wrinkles almost every biow, and makes 
anxiety a constant presence aud power at which 
strangers gaze and wonder. Our very agree 
have this dash of impatience about them; and 
our days and hours, hurried on in the whirl of 
constant excitement, lose their distinctues, and 
mingle in @ misty mass in which the better 
reasoning faculty can distinguish litt.e that ac- 
cords with the natural purposes of life. Were 
this hurried way of life, this eager hunt of gold 
or rank uninterrupted, it would svon sweep 
away before it all that elevates and purifies hu- 
man nature, or gives the grace und goodness 
of life. 

The Sabbath stays the severer pulse of soci- 
ety, it opens the low and dark clouds  ¢t+a, 
gather around the heart, and lets in the light 
of better thoughts and loftier feelings. ‘To 
lose this recurring dispensation fiom the curse 
of the impetuous life-stiugele, would be to 
render our destiny that of the dungeon slave. 
While, therefore, we regard the desecration of 
the Sabbath as primarily offensive as a viola- 
tion of a divine law, we condemn it as & war 
against the better charities of life—as a wrong 
done to the heavy laden—as a step taken on- 
wards to barbarism. 

We see with great regret a constant tenden- 
cy to the loss of the Sabbath. ‘his is the 
greatest in those comumunitics where the pulse 
of society is most rapid and unintermittent, 
and where the worship of imaumon or of pleas- 
ureis as perpetual us itis absorbing. This 





hostility to the Sabbath is manifested in the 
success of the Sunday pxpers, devo.ed to busi- 
ness and pleasure, and in the devotion of the 
dav to idle entertainments. 

They who invade the day of rest do a wrong 
to the race at large, and aid in weakening a 
divine institution viven in mercy, and inseper- 
able from the interests of civilization. — North 
American. 





Cure for Dyspepsia or Heartburn.—If you 
will takemedicine home made, Mix four ounces 
lime water with one ounce liquor of potassa 
and tincture with syrup of orange peel, Take 
a table spoonful in water or broth, if prefer 





red before meals. 
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Dautta.— Elegance and Dignity. 

The Dahlia is a native of South America, 
but is now extensively cultivated in Europe and | 
North America. ‘The shrub grows to a consid- | 
erable height, and the flowers are large and 
beautiful. The most common colors are crim- 
son and purple. No more appropriate emblem 
of elegance and dignity of carriage could have 
been selected. These qualities strike us at the 
first view of the Dahlia. 

I loved thee for thy high-born grace, 
Thy deep and lustrous eye— 
For the sweet meaning of thy brow, 
And for thy bearing high. 
I loved tee for thy stainless truth, 
Thy thirst for higher things, 
For ail that to our common lot 
A better temper brings. 
And are they not all thine—still thine’ 
Is not thy heart as true? 
Holds not thy step its nob’e grace? 
Thy ch ek its dainty hue? 
And have I not an ear to hear? 
And acloudiess eye tosee— 
And a thirst for beautiiul human thought, 
That first was stirred by thee? WILLIS. 


From The Yeuth’s Companion. 


Mary's Rich Dress. 


believe an expensive dress will make you hap- 
pier, you may have one, and shall choose for 
yourself.’ 

Mary’s blue eves sparkled, and her innocent 
face beamed with delight:—‘When, mamma, 
when mav I have one?? 

‘We will go out together this afternoon, and 
select the materail, and you can have it ready 
for the pic nie which it is said the Misses Man- 


| tugue intend giving to their young ladies, at 


Markham Academy.? 

‘Oh, that will be delightful ;? snd Mary 
c!apped her hands,and danced about, and wait- 
ed impatiently for evening. 

At length the dress was selected, and a fash- 
jonab'e mantua maker sent for, that it should 


royal-purple and white plaid silk, and when 
dressed in it, Mary, with her long flowing 
golden curls.did look quite like a new waz doll, 
with the ample skirt standing far out from her 
slender waist, and the bodice high, and fitting 
s0 tightly, that it seemed to admonish her to 
keep in one position, and that a straight one. 
But Mary turned round and round before the 
glass, and gave a contemptuous thought to the 
pure white muslin, coral necklace, and sky 
blue sash, and shoes, that had composed her 
sweet and simple dress at the party before 





‘Mamma,’ suid a little girl of nine years, 
‘there were so many little girls at the party 
last night, dressed better than I—there was 
Ann Seymour, and Julia Brentford, and Lu- 
cinda Jones, all of these were dressed in silk 
and blond, and Ann, who isthe oldest, is only 
two years older than myself.? 

Mary,’ said the mother, gravely, ‘would a 
fine dress make you any happier?? 


| 
‘Not exactly happier, mamma, but does not 


every one like to wear a pretty dress?” | 


‘Pretty, but not expensive, my love, a dress 
may be. ‘Ihose of which you spoke cost, I 
presume, a great deal of money, and were not 
appropriate for such young people,’ 

‘Are not the Seymours rich, mamma?? 

‘They are said to be so, my dear; but do 
you not think that if some poor person had a 
part of the money Miss Seymour’s fine dress 
cost, that it would better laid out, and that a 
simple muslin dress is really prettier for a lit- 
tle girl 11 yeurs olid?? 

Mary was ingenuous and straightforward.— 
She was not convinced. She shook her curly 
head, and summed up the matter by a very de- 
cided wish for a gay dress. Mrs. Worthing 


was a sensible woman,and an indulgent moth- 
er; and while she really wished to gratify her 
child, she was also sure that by doing so, she 
could more effectually cause her to see the in- 
convenience and impropriety of dressing beyond 
her age and station. 

‘Mary,’ she at length said, ‘if your really 


mentioned. ‘Ihe day for the pic nie arrived, 
and Mary, who had the day previous received 
invitation, prepared with a glowing cheek and 
a bounding heart, to array herself in her robes 
of fashion. There were misty, vague, dreamy 
fantasies in her little brain, of the admiration 
she would excite, and the envy. perhaps, of 
the less fortunate belles, would follow in its 
train. Alas! how truly does the poet paint the 
evils or pride, in those excellent rhymes for 
the ;oung, called ‘Watts’ Il) mns.? 


‘The art of pride did ne’er begin, 
Tiil Eve our mother learnt to sin.? 


But taken in the hud, it may be eradicated 
from the human heart, and we shall soon see 
whether Mury’s mother succeeeed in her laud- 
able erdeavor. 

‘Lhe morning was brilliant one, upon which 
the young people assembled. The place of 
meeting, a beautifully wooded dell, behind the 
Academy, had been variously decorated with 
floral beauties. Wreaths of flowers, entwined 

| with ceders, hung from the lower branches of 
the trees. An arbor was formed of evergreene, 
'mixed with flowers, and intermingled with 
‘large shells. A large space of turf was clear- 
ed, and rolled, (to render it smooth); and this 
fairy ball-room was marked off by a boundary 
of flowers, that had every appearance of grow- 
ing there. The little Misses there assembled, 
were mostly dressed in plain white, with here 
and there a pretty pink or blue rauslin, but few 
were attired with fashion, or (agreeably to the 





be made in the first mode. It was very pretty - 
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term) elegance. Among the the number who 
rejoiced under the iron rule of Fashion, vas 
our little Mary. Her mother watched her with 
mech interest and some anxiety. Mary looked 
around upon the youthful group with some sat- 
isfastion, and was most especially gratified, 
when the younger ones pressed round her to ex- 
amine closely the beautiful dress. While dane- 
ing, it was displayed to much advantage, and 
many a tiny maiden sighed, to think that she 
could never hope for garb so fine. But the 
young folks soen tired of the methodical amuse- 
ment of dancing—they met for fun, and fun 
they must have. It was first proposed to play 
‘hide and seek.’ So off they scampered and 
quickly dispersed behind the trees, till you 
would positively believe each little elf had gone 
to its fairy home. At this annoucement Mary’s 
happiness fell one degree. The moss and un- 
derwood soiled her dress, and sue was several 
times obliged to stop and take her pocket hand- 
kerchicf and rub off some spot; and frequent- 
ly while engaged thus, some laughing fugitive 
would ily by, and by depositing her upon the 
grass, give her the same work to do agai:.— 
No, she could not play ‘hide and seek,’ so she 
went to her mother, and placing her pocket 
handkerchief on the grass, with rather a erest- 
fallen countenance watched the gambols of her 
happy companions. 

At length the good things were taken from 
their hiding places, a table cloth spread upon 
the ball-room floor, and soon the little merry 
cluttering things were sented about in all di- 
rections, dotting the grass, and mossy banks, 
like so many frisking lambs. Here aecain were 
fresh discomforts for poor Mary. ‘The exeite- 
ment of the wish to display had worn off, and 
every minute brought with it fresh eause for 
annoyance. The boys, (1s boys will be,) were 
sone Of them,rather wanting in strict courtesy: 
and now,and then crusts of bread, pieces of 
apple, and eake, and orange pecl, made a sud- 
den appearance from some unknown quarter, 
till one unlucky hit, intended for an urchin 
just behind Mary, obliged her to jump up, and 
have recourse again to her handkerchief, which 
had now beceine so saturated as to be unfit to 
place beneath her, and fearing to crease the 





] 


silk by taking up her dress, she was compelled 


to stand for the remainder of the meal, the 


conclusion of which was a relief to her,the fear 
of soiling her dress had taken away her appe- 
tite. The meal ended, away went the happy 
crowd, dispersing through the woods; the eld- 
er ones proposing a fishing excursion. Mary 
of course conld not venture her fine dress in a 
dirty fishing boat, aud so she occupied a chair 
placed for one of the few grown persons of the 
party, and moralized. Yes, Mary moralized. 
She had felt that she was not only no happier, 
but less happy in the constraint of a fashiona- 


she made, in her heart of hearts, to wear her 
simple cambric at the next party. But her 
trials were not yet over. Hvening came on, 
and with it misty coulds, which the little fun 
lovers hoped would turn to rain. ‘Their hopes 
were eallond. The rain came on, and Mary 
with frock over her head, walked sorrowfully 
behind her mothor. Running was out of the 
question with her. She felt so cramped from 
the unusual tightness of the waist, that severe 
pain was the consequence, and her spirits were 
now below zero. Quickly and merrily the 
white robed damsels reached their homes, as 
quickly did they put on dry clothes, and then 
while they discussed the events of the day,both 
mirth and pity were bestowed upon the clegant- 
ly dressed Mary Worthing. Sines could no 
longer keep up her ebbing spirits. ler tears 
flowed as she walked on, as soon as she arriy- 
ed at home she threw berself into her mother’s 
arms, 2s in an agony of desrair. ‘The mother 
tenderly removed her dauzhter’s wet clothes, 
then gently said, ‘My Mary then does not be- 
lieve a fine dress can make her happy. Mary 
for sobs could not at first reply, then she saic, 
‘Take’ take away that dress mamma, never let 
me sce itmore. Oh, L have been so unhappy.’ 

‘My previous child,’ said the tender mother, 
‘I do not consider the money for that dress 
wasted, if it has taught you that fine drcssing 
isa vainand useless thing. Contentment is 
happiness, contentment with whatever station 





| 








ble, elegant dress; and firm was the resolution 


God sces fit to bless us. Ve are not rich, my 
love,and cannot give you these outward adorn- 
ments—but we ean, and do try to give you tho 
ornament of ‘a meek and quiet spirit,’ and are 
anxious your should obtain ‘the pearl without 
price,” for that will live, when earthly goods 
are no more.’ Ne JoxXuLe. 


A very good plain Soda-Cahke---Take three 
cupfuls of flour, one eupful of sugar, one egg, 
one teaspoonful of butter, two teaspoonfuls 
of soda, one tea poonful of essence of lemon, 
and one cupful of sweet miik. Beat the egy. 
and mix it with butter 
ved in the milk. Add two cu: 
then mix the cream of tartar, dry with the 
cupful of flour, and add >to the other, and 
rollout and bake at once in{l at pans, 


ur, and dissol- 


fuls of flour; 


and sug 





Mis. Thursion’s Method of making Brown 
Bread.—My method of making Brown Bread 
is as follows, to wit: Take equal parts of Rye 
and Indian meal, well sifted—say two parts of 
each, then to a half pint of molasses, add two 
teaspoonfuls of salaratus dissolved in water; 
stir the two together until it produces fermen- 
tation; turn the contents to the meal; add one 
tea-spoonful of fine salt, and mix the whole 
with cold water, to a rather soft consistency, 
and putit immediately in the oven, 
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ST. LOUIS MARKET—WHOLESALE. 


VALLEY FARMER OFFICE; July 10, 1852, 

Business in the citv is nearly at its lowest point, but still 
produce transacihn. ar: quite brisk. A good deal ts doing 
io buth tobaccy and wemp; while considerabte quantitica of | 
wheat, corn and bacon are coming fato market. A few lots | 
of new wheat have been r ceived, which jokos weil and sold 
for 75 cta, per bushel. In the live stock trade not much is 
doing at present. Drovers have had to submit w a siight 
roduction of prices, and we do nut expect very extensive 
oporations until th: warm weather is over, Hurses and 
working oxen are in demand \ 

HemMpe—per ton, $75 $35. Deniand fair. 

FLouva-—per bil., country, $2 60 ww $3.50; elty, 94 te 
$1.°4—Dulls 
WHEAT—,er bushel, old, 60 to 65 cts, new, 70 to 78 cents. 

Conn—per bushel, 35 tu 40 cents. 

VQaTs—per bushel, 27 te 30 Ceuta. 

BARLEY er bushel, 30 to 30 cents. 

Mrss PoKK—per bbl, $16.25 te $16.76 

Pick: ED HAMsS—vper !b., 81-2 cents. 

LARD—ver .l)., Now 1,9 to 10 cents, 

BULK MEAT—per 10., 6 3-4 to7 1-4 conta 

SUGAR—per Ib., common, 9 Wo 6 1-4 Cetits. | 

MOLASSES—per gallon, 29 to Jo Cents. 

COoFFrEE—per tbe, Ria, 9 to 10 eviitss 

SALT—vper sack, $1.15 Ww $1.30. 

P1a IRON—vper ton, cold blast, $24. 

HAY—, er hundred, tuuthy, 45 tu 56 cents. 

ToBaccu—-Uperations of two days at the Warehouses !n 
this city, Receipts fbe al, marget moderately ac- 
tive, and @ iain Dusivess aulug at full prices.s Juiy 
6th, the saies were 100 hhds, of which 43 sold at the State 
Warehouse, including 22 uf lugs aud seconds at $2,985 and 
$3,95, 13 of secunds and shipping at $4a $4 95, Tor leat 
at $0,7005,76, and 3 at $6,05 a 35,00; at the Planters, 60 
hhes sold, including 29 of Ings and seconds at $2 90a3- 
16; 25 ut seco de and leaf at $4 05a$4 95; 6 at $5.0 998d, and 
Latgs 20. Jwy 7, at the diate Warchyus:, saics were 6 
bbds tugs and Goimmon seconds at $2 50493 95, and 10 of 
seconds and leaf at $4 604a%5 65. At the Pianters,’ 3 | 
hhbds vt lugs suld at $4 Y2aBz 95; 30 of lugs and seconds | 
at$3 G5a%3 90, 14u1 secunus and shij pug at $424 96; 6 
of ieaf at $) 10295 95, and 6 of mauufacwuring at $6a 
$3 05 per 100 ibs. Katire sales at both waiehouses, to date 
thia season, 3301 bhds. Sametime last year, 2573. Ex- 
cess this over last year 1776 bhds. ‘ 

BUTTER AND CHEESE—Fair country butter, 9 to 10c5 | 
good Ww priine, 14 ta L6éc, choice Ohiv roll, 1B W22c. WR. 
cheese 7 1-4 Ww 7 I-vc Lor prime. 

$rED—<lover, per bushel $450 to $5 Flaxzeed $1 to ¢l- 
10; Timothy $2 per bushel. 

Woor—Demand active. Salea of 12 bales uawashed in 
lote at 16 1-2 a 17 cents, and 1000 Ibs. merino about one 
ball washed at 25 cents, and 2600 lbs., ucariy full merino ; 
musty ubwashed at 2b cents. 





ST. LOUIS LIVE STOCK MARKET. | 
Orrice oy tHe VaLiey Farmer, 
Wednesday, July 7. 
Berr Catriu—-The stock of cattle in the va- 
rious yards is but small; there appears to be 
very little activity in tho cattle trade at pre- | 
sent. Shipments are small, and market re- | 
mains firm at previous ratos. Beeves in gocd | 
order for city consumption are taken at from 
$4 50 to $475 per hundred. | 
Hoos— Are in better demand, end?advancing 
ashade. City butchers are now paying from | 
$4 59 to $5 per hundred for tho pest. | 
Canves—Thereisno change. The best fut- | 
ted sell readily from $2 50 to $7 und $8 as to 
size, per heal. 
tarnr—-Prices firm and steady. There is 
but % limited supply in the ateck yards. The 
best and readily taken [om $1 50 tu $2 7h 
for immediste use, 


Lamss—Good lambs are in coustant demand. 
The market is not well suppled at present, ow- 
ing to the farmers being busy in gathering their 
crops. 

Cows with Catves— There is not much de 
mand at this season of the year, and there are 
but few good family cows brought in. There 
is hut a small number in the cow yards to se- 
lect from, and prises range from $14 to $25, 
ag to quality and age.— Intelligencer. 

—_—_—— -- <P - -~ _— 

"Rye flour when made into good light 
bread and allowed a day or two to ripen is very 
nutritious aed wholesome. Rve flour morc 
nearly resembles wheaten flour in its compo- 
sition than any other; it has however, more of 
certain gummy and sugary substances which 
make it tenacious and also impart a sweetish: 
taste. All grain aud roots which have muck 
starch in them undergo a great change in their 
chemical composition by baking—tour be- 
comes inore nutritious and more easily digesti- 
ble because more soluble. This is also the 
case with flour; thatiz, the starch, eluten and 
sugar of potatoes, when baked, or what is stil! 
better, when roasted inthe hot embers of an 
old-fashioned farm house fire.— American Aq- 
riculturist. 


———— —_— 
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